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V ARWICK COLLEGE ror YOUNG 
ROAD LADINS... 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE . 





Parron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 


Vice-Parrons. 


THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL. poence are. 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, Warwick Square. 


Lapy Principat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visitine Minister. 


THE REV. a. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. 


Proressons, 
Scripture History . . The Rev. R. Matove, 
An be ae History The Rev. ye Carer nN . FR. 
lish Language and Lit. The Rev. H. A. Dixon, M.A., F-R.S. Si. 
Na at. amd Ape. Boe sro "The ey G8. 


Rev. F. F. ” Srarnam, M.A 
. J.J. Banton, Esq., M.A, Ph.D} | 
"? Mons. Tocrtkn. 

dito. Signor Biacer. 

wk Masr. 





. W. H. ba Hopes, Koay 
ry) os IB. Cuarrenton, Esq. 
» (Singing) ... nor F. LABLACHK. 


Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 


This Establishment is intended t to > supply a baty long felt in this 
neighbourhood b 7 Pesan Paren' are 4 for their Daughterg 
the advantages of a sound and Sesapereek rs Education, at a mode- 


rate expense. | 
course of oe includes the Holy pate pow English Gram- 
A ie ature, Physical and Political hy, 
Niutere (Rote and. So gdete), Natural History and loyophy, 
Klemen Drawing, and the Latin, French, Geonan, 
aud Ttalian languages. 
e yee us Classes are under the direction of able and eminent 
The Fee is 2/, 2s. per Term, each Cl 
vada Taetractien in Instrumental ‘Music, 52. — and 3h. 8s. 
ing, il. 58., 41. 43., and 3/, 3s. per ;, Dancing 
oa Calisthenies, 4l. 4s., and 21. 2s.; Drawing = ad Painting, in 
vere styles, for advanced Pupils, 3/. 3s. per Ter 
Class under the direction of Mrs. Le aes and the resident 
Govecuenes is open for Junior Pu 
Fd 12 oes OFAGES ......0000 76 guineas per orem 
1 5 


bahpedseee Gigs 





A limited number of Resident Pupils received:— 





Above 12 _ of age ........ 00 ae per annum. 
Under is — gy. boven eee 50 
These fees include all branches of English, French, ‘and Music, 
by the resident Governesses. 
Exrras. 

Laundress ......ccseecceeeeees 6 guineas per annum. 

Seat at church Re pe 

Use of Piano.. -2 





Mm hed is fevehs by Sener ond and Madame F, Tasudcmms Dancing 
Madame Micuav Davis and W. A. Dexrennier, Esq. ; Draw- 
ig) by Ler Van pees 5 eae | by Mr. BLACKMAN. 

Js, received at 100 guinens per annum, 
which fee would include the extras and lessons from ali the Pro- 
fessors, exception of Si, oo and ame Lablache, J. B. 
Chatterton, Esq., Madame au Davis, ‘and 1 Mr. Blackman ; 
lee Fo can of these might however, be substituted for those 

. Holmes, 
yurses of lectures ustially illustrated) are delivered on Scientific, 
Phi and subjects, in each Term, by eminent 
Pithe Comestic tg will be on the plan of a refined and 
‘The Com arrangements w on the plan of a refin 
well-regulated home, the strictest attention to health will be paid, 
and it Bag’ be the ansiots care of the Lady Principal to see that the 
the various branches of study compre- 
is ed i ina complete epuires of female education, are earnestly and 
emiciently, 











oe) Lady is requested to bring dinner napkins, sheets 
and towela, silver forks and spoons, for her own use ; which will be 
returned on leaving the College. 

he yoor is i Mery aed Three Terms ; namely, Lent, Easter, and 
Michae Lent Ti rm begins January 2ist, andenda April doth. 
Easter tom begins April 2ist, — ends July 3ist. Michaelmas 
Term begins October Ist, and ends December 2ist. 

The Vacations are from the end of July to the 30th of September; 
from the 2ist of December to the 21st Rebel and from the day 
benee Good Friday to the end of Easter week. 

Fees to be paid each Term in “ny and notice of one Term to 
be given previously to removal. ie ‘o reduction made for occasional 
absence. References exchang: 


ee 








Pall Mall.—Capital Modern Pictures and. Dra: , including the 
small Capita collection of the late J te Ee ” 


N ESSRS, FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
i at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on Wednesda: if next the isth, 
a ly, a collection of enoice modern PICTURES, ineluding 
the“ PBay 0 Naples,” Tworks by W. Cave work by Millier; Moonlight, 
J. Linnell; Pree ful wo; Thomas, whose pictures 
at: the last few Academy exhibitions have elicited justly merited 
pyre Tr ; also works by 








Ce . Le Jeune 
Sir W. i. Beethey, R.A. Ef Lance 
Hi. Brig’ J. H. 8, Mann 
F. Danby. R.A. J. Philip, A.R.A. 
E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. P. F. Poole, A. R.A. 
A. L.. Beg, A. ReAj A. 
J.F, Herring, sen, C. Rtanfeld, R.A. 
G. Hardy G. Sm: 
A. Johnston } J. M,. ry Turner, R.A. 
Isabey | 


Also a fine poetic work by Howard, R. rar grand Landseape, by 
Sidney Perey; and the “ Death Bed of Westley,” by Marshall Olax- 
baa +7 water-colour bude a reed ee ers 
byt M. Richardson, and examples of David Cox, F. T 

W. Cooke, Copley, Fielding, &¢. and some very clever ‘iniehed 
sketches—Views in Algiera_by Madame Bodichon, exhibited last 


purpose devoting a considera 





year at the F: renga Gallery, and) highly eulogised. On view Monday 
and Tuesday 


(coversa MENT SCHOOL 
JERMYN STREET. 

The following COURSES OF LECTURES are abont to be 
commen — 

Ag fat hcoteinns on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by 

Dr. Hofmann, F..S., to be delivered 
meneing 13th F ebruary + Fee for the course Wl. 

FORTY Lectures on MINERALOGY, by Mr. Warington W 
Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., to be delivered at 2 p. m 
days, ‘Thursdays and Fridays, commencing February 13, Fee for 
the course, 27. 

FIFTY Lectures on‘ NATURA HISTORY, or the Principles 
of Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, and nd Palwontolozy, , by Professor 
Huxley, R. 8., to be delivered on Wed 3, Thursdays, and 
aonte at 10a. ey commencing ‘February 15. Fee for the course, 


OF MINES, 


THIRTY-SIX Lectures on APPLIED MECHANICS, by Pro- 
fessor Willis, M.A., F.R.S., to be delivered on Wednesdays, ‘Thurs- 
days, and, Fridays, at 12, commencing: February 15, Fee for the 
course, 11. 10s. 

EBS de Lectures 2S) ORE OGS, by Mr. J. Beete Jukes, 

ois in lieu of Pro’ say, Who is prevented j/rom 
lecturing this ‘Session, to M4 e dalivered on Mondays, ‘Tnesdays, 
ednesdays, ayes at Zpom., commencing on February 
20. Fee for the course, Il. 1 
Tickets and Prospectuses a the School may be had on application 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





ns ot ART iNs -HALL. — GOUNOD'S 
sgh aa end| BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYM- 
PHONY Feb. 15, at fe under the direction of Mr. 
JOHN unio, = eee weet cet ae Pee 
Mr. Witbye Cooper, Mr. ‘homas. 6d. stalls, 5s. 





AY MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 

Nineteenth Season..Director,, Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—A 

ORNING ELEMENTARY CLASS for LADIES will COOM- 

MENCE on Tuesday, rm Mo at l2o’elock. ‘he course to consist 

of 30 lessons. Fee one 

The Morning Upper choo! net facies, w Be gp passed through 

an elementary class, meets € and Saturday at 
12.30. Fee half-a-guinea per, pn Ay aaa the use of music. 
THOS. HEADLAND, Sec. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—RICHARD 
WES TMACOTT, Esq., RA., will deliver SIX LECTURES 
on SCULPTURE, on the evenings of ‘Thursday 16th and 23rd of 
Feb., and the Ist, 8th, 15th, and 22ndof March. ‘he Lectures com- 
mence each evening at 8 o'clock precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 








ARWICK COLLEGE ror LADIES, 
79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W. 


Patron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vicer-Paruons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, 
SIR J. E. TENNENT, &e. 
Lapy Patnerpat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD. 
—O— 


The following LECTURES will be oe be Galtvered. during the present 
‘erm, 


February he 


The Rev. Prof. Canistmas, M.A., F.R.S.—Theories of Light and 
Colours, with Experiments. 
Februa 


2ist. 
W. T. Inrrr, Esq., M.D.—The ik of Nature— The Seasons— 
what they show, and what pr teach. 
February 28th, 
The Rev. Prof. Cantsrmas, M.A. A., F.R.S.—Theories of Combus- 
tion, with Experiments. 


March 13th. 
Faszp, Arnoxp, Esq., Ch. Ch., gues VY. and his Time, 


Mare! 
The Rev. H. C. Hersrinn, i ne Tendencies of Modern 
Literature. 


The Lectures will commence precisely at Eight pin. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—S. A. 
HART, Esq., R.A., willdeliver SCX LECTURES on PAINT- 
ING, on the evenings of Monday 13th, 20th, and 27th of February, 
and 6f the Sth, 12th, and 19th of March. ures commence 
each evening at 80 “clock precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A.., See. 





arriee INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
LLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS: of BRITISH ARTISTS, is open daily from ‘Ten till Five. 


Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
i} ONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY i 


At half-past six o’clock a Paper will i! read, on the “ Com- 
parative Properties of Human = Animal » Lilks, pte Mh in 
relation to some Physiologicai Facts.’ The object of the Meeting 
is to induce discussion wu poe the fll propounded, which raises a 
question as to the best titute 4 breast-milk in the case of hand- 
reared chi'dren, Several eminent Medical 
attend. 

Tickets can be obtained at Mr. Churchill's, 11, New Burlington 
Street, W.; and at Messrs. Booth’s, Regent Street, Langham Place. 








men are expected to 


requested to enclose their name and address to Chemicus, care of 
Mr, Churchill, 





«on Mondays, ‘Tues- | 


on Mondays, at 10a.m.,com- | 
| 


HE “ LITERARY. GAZETTE.” New 
Serves, commencing January 6, 1860. This 
Periodical, established in the year 1816, has be- 
come the property of a body o off gentlemen who 
le capital to its 
enlargement and improvement. Arrangements 
have been made with some of the most eminent 
writers in the country to secure their services in 
the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific 
Departments. 

It will be the desire of the Condwtors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will 
be thoroughly impartial, and will be in length 
preportioned to the character and extent of the 
works themselves. 

New Music, new Dramas, new Se vtentifie Dis- 
coveries and Theories, will be passed in review 
with as little delay as possible ; ; and every effort 
will be made to render this oldest of our Literary 
Periodieals worthy the attention and confidence 


of the. Public. 
Every weel:, a portion of the “ Gazette” will 


| be' devoted to book buyers and book readers, and 








all the chief Literary productions of the week 
will be so far noticed as to guide those who may 
be seeking for information of this kind. It is 
not-intended that these slight Notices shall pre- 
clude subsequent and longer Reviews. All im- 
portant Ecclesiastical information will be laid 
From time to time before the reader, 
Arrangements have been made with Cor- 
respondents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; and 
nothing of interest in the Literary and Artistic 
circles in those cities will remain without notice. 
From the first week in January, 1860, the 
“ Tnterary Gazette” has been permanently en- 
larged ; and as the material intended to be bound 
up will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk. 
Subscribers of une pound, paid in advance, 
will be entitled to receive the “ Gazette,” post 
Tree; from the office, for one year from the time 
‘of subscription. Post Office Orders may be 
drawn in Favour of J. W. Jones, and made pay- 
able at the Moncy Order Office in Fleet Street. 
— : 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, Connnmin.. 
ME MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 


ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 





Bright. | Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowhotham, 
w. Bennett, | W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome,’ | Frith, utrie, G. Smith, 

BE. W. Cooke, alee, Mogford, | J. Syer, 

W. Collins, W. Uunt, M'‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen. ,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, | Hemsley, | O'Neill, | Vacher, 
Clater, alle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, | §. Percy, | Wainewright 
Dukes, | BE. Hughes, | A. Provis, | H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, | ie es, | ‘TP. 8. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, | Rossiter, Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


R. WAL LIs’s Exhibition of Modern Paint- 

gs and Water-Colour Drewings, now open at the Suffolk- 

Street ‘Gallery, Pall-Mali.—‘The —— comprises some of the 
finest known sellery wletares b r best mi rs, with many new 
works, and now ad fine co lection of Water-colour Drawings, 





N.B. Gentlemen who wish to take part in the proceedings are | 


I 


many of which are painted expressly for this exhibition.—Adimis- 
sion 1s. _ from Nine o'clock until Five. 


LORD MACAULAY. 


OW READY.—LORD MACAUL: AY aa 
tographec x ENTON, Ei 
ied painted fromm Diet E aL Ward, Ben, " 





Sa A., size E. Gamuanz and Co., 25, Berners 
rintsellers and Booksellers. 


j 
i 
' 
i 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN. 
¥ THOMAS EARL of DUNDONALD. Third Thousand. 
ol. I. (Vol. IT. in May) 8vo. 14s. 


“ Literature and history alike will sustaina great loss if this work 
is not completed: it is a valuable contribution to the historical lite- 
rature of England,”’"—Blackwgod. 


THE DIARIES and “CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Right Hon. GEORGE ROSE. Edited by the Rev. i- 
VESON VERNON HARCOURT, 8vo. with portrait, 30s 


“ It contains the history of an eventful period, written by one ‘en 
knew much that was hidden from the outer world.'’—A thenceum. 


Ir. 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED IN 


LONDON and FARIS. By the author of “ Fremisn Inte- 
nions.”” 2 Vols, 2ls. 


“ These volumes will be much talked of and widelyspread. pads 
in style, abounding in pathos, full of humour, and never lagging in 
it: brisk and startling course: it will ass startle the Sale, 
and provoke argument.” —Morning Post. 


IV. 


STEP BY STEP; or, The Good Fight. 
From the German of Maria Nathusius. By Mrs. BUSHBY. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 


¥. 
PAGAN or CHRISTIAN. Notes on our 


National Architecture. By W.G. COCKBURN MUIR. 


VI. 
THE SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. An 


Aaquiry! into the ¢ Genuineness of the ue. Nem we Mr. J.P. 
Coll 1632, and ef certain 
icberpanee Documents likewise published by Mr. J. P. Col- 
lier. By N. E.8,A.,HAMILTON. 8vo. with fac-similes, 6s. 


VIL 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By SHIRLEY 
BROOKS. Illustrated by LENNIEL. 8vo. 15s 
“Full of broad humour and cearty spirit, cagtcature that will 
recall the days when we laughed over *pickwick.” '—A thenceum. 
Also just ready. 


THE AMERI‘AN PASTOR in EUROPE. 


Edited Bt an Introuaction and Notes by the Rey. Dr. 
CUMMING. 


“omen .sonarnp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 








THE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRISTMAS 
STORY. By the Rev. Henny Cunisrmas, M.A., F.R.S.,F.S.A. 


Edinburgh: Brack and Co. 


“ This is a charming little story, of which the ground work is the 
picture of a curate’s itmas, the troubles of a poor simple- 
married curate, the Rev. Samuel Tuquall, who works for an absent 
rector. are defined with manifest truth and with a sense of hearty 
sympathy, overly, . Lactgge- hy segeoemnted, does not lessen the 


el ny well for the labourers in the church if Pro- 

fessor Chrietmas had the making of their Christm — be — 
volume hasan earnest meaning of itsown. It h 

with a full knowl of the various phases of tlerieal life that it 

paints, and it will win for itselfa very cordial reception from the 

public.""—Zxaminer, Dec. 24th, 


“ Success has attended the attempt to ve 4 hing 
amusing reading.” —Jilustrated - N o- mone Cone ™ 


y ave g Christmas ua books ofM Mr, Christman though the , heme is old, 
ime in ti x 
and i in its crisp waa brisk literary style. rd thence ee 


“ The sibillating title of this overwhelming irry tion of ‘ Christ- 
mas’ is significa nt of the hiss with —— the the book w ill be perused.’ 
Some writers have the untoward accomplishment of spoiling what 
they pilfer, and of obliterating the bes Sa of an original tle 
propriate, but cannot comprehend. Some years ago a Germ ow ta fe 
of a village pastor's sufferings was translated with much aariy, 
and we have it now cooked up by the Rev. Professor, wi wide» care 
dilution of every noble thought, elevated sentiment, or scsi 
observation. Like a delicate fabric submitted to an awkwa: 
laundress, the brilliant rr of the original are washed out, and 
substituted by the so mor | h characteristic of the penny. a- 
liner. The audacity of the plagiarism excites our amazeme 

debility of the style, our pity, aa and the Lay of the literary hg 
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Just published, feap. 8vo., 6s. 


HISTORY OF 


THE WAR IN HUNGARY 


IN ‘48 AND 
BY OTTO WENKSTERN. 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


GOVERNMENT UPON 


FIRST PRINCIPLES, 


PROVED AND ILLUSTRATED ANALOGICALLY. 
BY JOHN GROSSMITH. 


Preer and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Jupp and Grass, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo., price 18s. cloth. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern — the Foundation, Laws, and Governments 
of Countries —their Progress in Civilisation, Industry and Science —their Achievements in Arms — their 
Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions — the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with 
copious details relating to the Brirish Empire. The whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, 
Political, and Domestic, from the earliest accounts to the present time. Nira Eprrion, revised and greatly 
enlarged, by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 


tion of Great Britain. 


In this Edition about Five Hundred new articles have been inserted; a very great number of articles have 
been re-written; and in order still more to adapt the work to educational purposes, numerous biographicel, 
geographical, literary, and scientific details have been supplied. 

* A volume rap ered upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perliaps, more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to 


the hant, this 
domestic, or handy ”” _ Times. 





‘ 


y of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after information, whether classical, political, 


London: EpwArp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
Just ready, price 10s. 
of UREA L, Vol. XX., Part 2. No. XLIV.— 
$ Price of Provisions; 
the Daily Rainfall; 
and Ther- 











ee. J. 





at the War- 
By Roszrr 





at 





on 


Sorrn. 

On the Use of the Wet Drill. By A. 8. Rusrow. 

On the Composition of Sorghum seberaien » CEalone Saccha- 
ratum), or North China Sugar Cane. ay De, 
we nad ments with different Top-dressings Bin. n Wheat. By Dr. 

ORLCKER. 

Report of pxpgrimente with different aaaneaes on Permanent 
M w Land. . B. Lawes and Dr. J. H. Guperr, 

‘Aericaitarel Maxine By Jonn C, A. ON. 

On Pulpin: ne Rocks te Catt fe Food. By Cuanves Lawrence. 

Kohl-Rahi: its Cultivation, for what Stock it is best adapted, and 
to what extent it can be used as a Substitute for the Swedish Tur- 
nip. By Wittiam Bewwerr. 

ve Stock and Dead Meat for Consumption in the 





ceny is exaggerated by the unskilfuln This 
latter circumstance co, howevdletieaeh it deteriorates the model story, | Metropolis. B 
renders the work of the critie cue since in the heterogeneous medley, 


whatever remains noble aipentod sentiment bh bel if 
course, to the s spirit ot the original, nag what is mean, flashy’ ind 
puer ile, is evi ently the eo —Court Circular. [This 
print must not be confounds with the ( Court Journal.) 


It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such 

—— My thy German or fe any translation, as that wh hich the 
8. 

iceontee he assertion is without any foundation, save 


We are glad to be 
he reeeeele able to say that Mr, Christmas practises what 


“ This is a little volume, but big with i 
been our lot to peruse a ey & that ‘has 80 penne BGS Lm Pon ned 
deepest sympathy. It is so full of the most touching ! incidents, told 
by a master pen, that we earnestly recommend its perusal to our 
—— yell fordh our yeune friends, whose tenderest emotions + 
ure to call forth in such a manne 
bettas ©: Clot bene ae ras tomake them happier and 


“Had this volume reached us earlier, 
its merits at the time when they were phe} porn gd rm 4 
known; but even though that time is passed, we cannot refrain 
Som eiving: LE the erin of praise = it deserves—both for, its 
anner in which 
Bore Wek ee ¢ object has been carried out.” 





eamar Hernerr. 
Influence of Climate on Cultivation, By R. Rossexx. 
On the Kohl-Rabi. By Perzr Lawson and Son. 


Joun Murray, 50, Albemarle Street. 





Price 2d. each, or 7s. 6d. per 100. 


HE BOOK HAWKER: HIS WORK AND 
|. , HIS DAY. Second Edition, By Rev. H.G. DE BUNSEN, 


OOK HAWKING, IN CONNEXION 
WITH EDUCATION. By Rev. NICHOLAS J. RIDLEY, 
Published for the “ Church of England Book Hawking Union.” 
Avtorr and Son, 8, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
HE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. A 
Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Blenham,” xe. 
Anravr Hart, Vinrve & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIIL, 
Published THIS DAY. 


Contents: — 

I, AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND SUPPLY OF GOLD. 

II. INVENTORS OF COTTON SPINNING MACHINES. 
Ill, CHINA AND THE WAR. 
IV. THE ROMAN WALL IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

YV. RELIGIOUS REVIVALS IN IRELAND AND ELSE- 

WHERE, 
VI. COWPER—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
VII. REFORM SCHEMES. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Crown Octavo, price 
a SON: Beare Parahah OF A, COUNTRY 
ARSON Jere Paroc! ical, 
Moral Soil Mie 


London: Joun W. Parser and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 12s. 
_eeee MORI: a Tale of Modern 


London: Joun W. Panger & Sow, West Strand. 





This day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


HE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into 
Pa Verse, with a Life and Notes. By THEODORE 


London: Joun W. Panxer and Son, West Strand. 





Shortly will be published in 2 Vols. post 8vo., price 21s. cloth. 
WHICH IS WHICH? 
OR, MILES CASSIDY’S CONTRACT. 


PR. bse} p enor H, with ni ill by the 


frontispiece by les Bennett. 
London; W, Kent and Co. (late D, Boove) 86. Fleet Street. 

















_ 
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Just published, the Second Edition of 


WENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: An 


Autobiography. By the Rev. J. PYCROFT,B.A. One vol. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


- Extract from a letter addressed by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln to 
Mr. Pyeroft:—“‘I thank you for sundry half-hours pleasantly and 
profitably spent ; on nota few points I differ ; still you have given 
much valuable advice, and a truthful picture of the trials which 
beset the Clergy from within and from without. I thank you par- 
ticularly for pages 427, 428."” 


“We must here close our extracts from a book which, while it 
seems to pass with a light and airy step over the surface of the 
world, and is at times highly entertaining, contains much that is 
suggestive of grave thought.”—Press, Aug. 26. 


“ Since the day when the Rev. Sydney Smith lashed the follies and 
vices of the period which he so brilliantly adorned, we have not 
met with so poignant and truth-telling a writer as the Author of 
‘ Twenty Years in the Church.’"—Reading Mercury. 


“ Nothing can be more manly, more genial, more feeling, or more 
Christian-like, than the sentiments and principles which it evolves 
and upholds.” St. James's Chronicle. 


“ Quite as good a novel as ‘Tom Brown's School Days,’ and we 
shall be greatly surprised if it does not become as popular.” — 
Leader, Aug. 27, 


“The account of the Boyhood and College Days is excellent.” — 
Post. 


“This is an extremely clever and amusing book."—Daily Tele- 
graph. 


“A storehouse of plain, manly, and vigorotis common sense.”"— 
Literary Gazette. 


L, Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 2 vols., price 21s. 


A LIFE STRUGGLE. By MISS PARDOE, 
Author of “The Poor Relation,” “ Episodes of French His- 
tory,” “ Life of Louis XIV.,” “ Life of Marie de Medicis,” &. 


“Miss Pardoe has produced that pleasant and careful kind of 
work which her talents have given the world a right to expect from 
her.” —Literary Gazette, Jan. 7. 


“ This has been an eventful Christmas to Miss Pardoe. Only the 
other day the announcement was made that she had received a 
well-deserved pension on the Civil List, in consideration of her 
services to literature, and here we have her gracefully acknowledg- 
ing the tribute paid to her genius, and welcoming the new year with 
@ novel equal to any that has hitherto emanated from her pen.’’— 
Post, Jan. 4. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8yo., 21s. 


i) ILLICENT NEVILLE: A Novel. By 


JULIA TILT, Author of “ The Old Palace,” “ May Hamil- 
ton,” &e. 


“This is a very interesting story, and one which is gracefully 
described.” —Sun, July 28. 


“ There is a healthy tone about this story which is a relief to the 
readers of modern novels. There is a knowledge of human nature 
every now and then urged upon the attention in a way which irre- 
sistibly commands reflection. We will just quote one passage as an 
exampl, sw tts We must now take leave of Miss Tilt, 
strongly recommending her work to general perusal, as one of the 
very best novels of the season.”—Post, August 4. 


L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, 


Soe EARL’S CEDARS: A Romance. By 
the Author of “ Smugglers and Foresters,” &c, 


Two vols., 21s. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Just ready, price 5s. 
(Stoney REPTON’S DAUGHTERS. A 
Tale of Every-day Life. By CAROLINE RICKETTS, 

'L, Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


*,* Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large 
numbers, to THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, from TWO GUINEAS UPWARDS.—FAMILY SURB- 
SCRIPTIONS, FIVE GUINEAS and TEN GUINEAS. 


Just published, 
A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR WORKS OF THE SEASON, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, being (clean and perfect) copies of the Books withdrawn 
from circulation at THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Catalogues and terms sent by post on application. 


*.* The Annual “ Addenda” for 1859 is now ready. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Che Evition of 1623 


At Press, and will appear with all possible expedition, consistent with the Work being 
satisfactorily accomplished, 








Mr. Wirtram Suaxespeares Comepies, Histories, & TRAGEDIES. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies. 





London: Prinied by Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount, 1623, and to be Re-printed in One Vol., the 
size to range with all Demy Octavo Editions of the Poet’s Works, yet, the book will be—page for 
page—line for line—word for word—strictly in accord with the old Folio—and possessing care- 
fully executed Fac-similes of all the Original Typographical Ornamentations ; and likewise, a Fac- 
simile of the Droeshout Portrait on the Title, as faithfully rendered as effort can accomplish,—by 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





“The first Folio, in my opinion, is the only edition worth regarding. And it is much to be 
wished, that an edition of Shakspeare were given literatim, according to the first Folio: which is now 
become so scarce and dear, that few persons can obtain it. For, by the presumptuous licence of the 
dwarfish commentators, who are for ever cutting him down to their own size, we risque the loss of 
Shakspeare’s genuine text; which that Folio assuredly contains; notwithstanding some few slight 
errors of the press, which might be noted, without altering.”—Horne Tooxe, Diversions of Purley. 
Part II. p. 52, Edit. Lond. 1805. 





Work has been in preparation and at press since November last, yet, its announcement 
now, is rather more premature than it would have been, had there not appeared in the 
Atheneum of January 14 the following remarks,—so surprisingly apposite to the progressing 
publication—therein, made in reference to Dr. Susan’s Dutch translation of Shakspeare :— 
“« We know not how far Dr, Susan has been, or will be, remunerated for his great labour and 
industry ; but we cannot help thinking that if anybody in this country would undertake to re- 
print Shakspeare’s Works in the very letters of the original editions, and in an octavo form, the 
experiment would be attended with profit.” It is hoped, and searcely doubted, that the lovers 
of Shakspearian literature will render due proof, that the thoughts thus expressed in the 
Atheneum, were substantially founded. 





The Work complete will be printed on Three Papers, the sizes, as announced above, also to 
range with all Royal Octavo Editions, and in Folio, the latter being on Writing Paper. There 





will likewise be a very limited impression of each Play separately, the size, a Small Quarto, 
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EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By Epwarp Farr, F.S,A., with the Portraits of the 70 Monarchs 
- ny ee Table, same price and approved style as the fol- 

—= Qa 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index and 
Questions at end of each chapter. y Epwanp Fara, F.S./ 
a of many popular School Books. Price 1s. sewed; or Is. 6d. 
clo! 

Nearly Ready. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF GREECE; 
by Eowaap Fann, F.S.A,, with Map, Chronological Table, Index, 
and Questions for ‘Examination at end of each chapter. 1s. sewed, 
or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
by Miss Connex and Eowarp Fanr,F.S.A. With two Maps: — 
Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and Wandering of the 
Children of Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With 

ion, and Chronological Table, as Rome, 
i and Is. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND; by Miss Conner. With Map, new and improved 
edition, with Questions at end of each chapter for Examination. 
1s. sewed; or Is, 6d. cloth. 








CORNER’ 8 ACCURATE HISTORIES, 


Thirteen in Series, commencing at the Earliest Period, and 
continued down to the Present Time. In addition to their general 
ee ness as records of public National Events, they are inter- 

reed with faithful Descriptions of the Manners, the Domestic 
i abits, and Condition of the People, in different epochs of their 
tory. 


“* Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
the great events of the Histories of France, Spain_and 
ecm. England and Wales, Scotiand, Ireland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Po- 
land and Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; ‘they 
are really of great worth, and might be read with advantage by 
multitudes of parents as well aschildren: the language is so simple 
that children must compre!end it, but withal,so free trom childish 
insipidity, that an aduit may read with pleasure.’ "Atheneum. 


CORNER: S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. 50th Thousand, Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, ‘and Index. With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE. After 
the same approved style as her “ Rome.” With Questions. 3s. 
Map and Chrovological Table, and Index. 15th Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, from 
Peosepted E ond and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, N iebuhr, 
tley, Macpherson, Sa ith, xc. With Questions, 3s.6d. Map 
oft e Empire, Chronological ‘Table, and Index. 17th Thousand. 
“This is a truly faithful and useful work well adapted for youth, 
phalees at oe Ee wt home. The latest and best authorities have 
of the discoveries and comments 
freely a adopted ia this “careful account of the Roman people.” 





CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. 10th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


2s. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 2th 
ousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d., 
bound. Plates, Map,Chronological Table, and Index. 9th Thou- 
sand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 

“These meritorious works are written in a very easy and agreeable 


style, perfectly adapted to the capacities of the young persons for 
whom they are intended.” —7im 
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NEWMAN (W.) COMPANION TO ALL 
GRAMMARS for the Use ofevery Child. Royal 18mo. Is. Fully 
Illustrated, entitled * Rounp Games and Exeacises of Grammar,” 
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DEAN’S SIXPENNY COLOURED 
FICTURE ALPHABETS, and First Books for Children, about 
7 sorts. Imperial 8vo. For list, see their Trade Catalogue, 


DEAN’S SHILLING COLOURED CLOTH 


UNTEARABLE BOOK, and 
ana 80H publish cbrat ye A ny First Books for Children. Dean 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
IN GEOGRAPHY; by Miss Sanoranr, A Sapien to * Miss 





Corner's Play Grammar.” 1s. sewed ; or Is. 6d. cloth. 
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‘al Magaz 
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TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, with 


the Narrative of a Residence in POEAMEIQUS. . By LYONS 
M‘LEOD, Esq., F.R. , ete., late Bri il at Mozam- 
bique. 2 vols. with Map ‘and Tilustrations. 2is. 

“ Mr. M'Leod’s volumes contain chapters for all ogg enn 
narrative, abundance of incident, com: pihery ie important 
matter-ot-fact | eatin. and many a page which 
with pleasure by the naturalist. We ae S of hisexpe- 
riences and suffering to = who love healthy reading.” —A thenceum 

* We look upon Mr. M'Leod’s valuable book as second only to 
that of Dr. 1 ivingstone. "_.. Messenger. 


A REVIEW of the CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., late Assistant oy 
General, Royal Artillery. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s 


POEMS. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman,” “ A Life for a Life,” &c. 1 vol. wie Steel En- 
gravings from designs by Birxer Fosrer. 10s. 6d. elegantly 
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LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
for 1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty 
H.R.H, the Prince Consort ; and corrected throughout cs 
Nobility, 29th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt cdmes, Sie Sis. 6d. 

“ Lodge's Peerage " is acknowl to be the —_ complete 

as well as the most elegant, work of the kind :-and an estab! ished 

and authentic authority on all question # respecting the ane 

histories, honours, and connections of the ‘it led feng For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of caren and the 
beauty of its typography and binding, the work justly ‘entitled 

Le _ place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the 
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“ The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works 
on the subject.” ” “Srectat or. 


PICTURES of SPORTING LIFE and. 


CHARACTER. By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


“ This book should be - the Boy of every country gentle- 
man, and of ony one whi 0 delights in the sports of the field. It 
orms & comple te trea m sporting in bic Aa past ‘eters wortd, 
and is full of pleasant gouie > ead anecdote.” 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. New and _ cheaper 
Edition, Revised, with 4 Po:traits, 5s. bound. Fi g 
the Eighth Volume of Hexusr an Spt a 9 SranpaRD 
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. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern 
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HOWITT. 3 vols. Friday Next. 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey, 


Author of “ The Gambler's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


LETHELIER. ANovel. By E. HENEAGE 


DERING, Esq. 2 vols. 


“ This is one of the most original and distinctive novels we have 
read for many a day. The polite life of London, Paris, ont oo Rome 
is admirably portrayed in a succession of domes’ pute 
brilliant in colour, and full of artistic effect. We 
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LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 
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LATIN.—By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 


LATIN EXERCISES, yom fee to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, neatly 
bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
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ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin \ Geman with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Sixth Thousand. !2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREEEK.—By the same Author. 


GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the ar- 
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“GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the ar- 
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and Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 3s. . 6d. 
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REVIEWS. 


Peete oe 


Travels in Eastern Africa, with the Narrative of | 


a Residence in Mozambique. By Lyons 
M‘Leod. (Hurst & Blackett) ost 
Tuts first half of the title of this work is a 
mere misnomer. Mr. M*Leod was appointed 
(in 1856) our consul at Mozambique : he went 
thither round the Cape, resided there about 
ten months, got into a terrible mess with the 
Portuguese ; was starved out; retired to Mau- 
ritius, and returned home vid Aden. The book 
therefore has just as much right to be called 
“Travels in tern Africa” as a voyage in a 
penny steamer from Westminster Bridge to 
the Thames Tunnel, calling at Hiangesdeet and 
the Temple piers, has a right to be called “ Tra- 

vels in South London.” 


Again, we should be glad to know whether | 


the work is intended exclusively for the use of 
the gentlemen of the foreign and colonial 
offices, or for the commercial and reading public 
generally ; if the former, the style is strictly, 
we may say excruciatingly, en régie ; but if the 
latter, we protest in the strongest way against 
the ridiculous absurdity of adopting the form 
of an official dispatch in the composition of a 
work intended bor general use. Almost all 
through both volumes the short jerky para- 
graphs used in our public offices are adopted ; 
throughout the author is perpetually referring 


to himself as “H.B.M. Consul,” instead of | ing us, are sincere in their endeavours to prevent 
employing the first person. We have no doubt | 


the MS. made its appearance at the publishers 
on large foolscap ana in half margin, and our 
only wonder is that the dedication does not 
begin with “the undersigned has the honour,” 
and conclude with the regulation “ assurance 
of profound esteem.” 

e strongly recommend both author and 
publishers against the second edition, which, 
as we shall presently see, the book is really 
well worth, to get it re-written by some plea- 
sant sensible writer, whose wrists are not tied 
together with red tape, and to alter the title 
to some such an one as “ Eastern Africa, its 
Commercial Wealth and Capabilities, with the 
Narrative, &c.” The title will then fit the 
book, and not be as it now is an imposition, 
and the work itself will be in the highest 


author is about his work he will no doubt 
kindly set to rights for Mr. M*Leod a few little 
eccentricities in the matter of his orthography, 
bearing in mind that sheep do not “bleet,’” 
nor our veteran Foreign Secretary write himself 
“ Russel,” and above all that a reference to 
the nearest Greek lexicon, or even to Dr. 
Johnson, would have at once dispelled the 
pleasing uncertainty about the etymology of 
the first half of the name of a well-known 
pes quadruped, and have prevented his 
spelling it either “ hipopotamus,” or “ hy 
pc both which orton readings, = tb 
serve, have been copiously adopted. 

To proceed, however, to the contents : 

The author having received his appointment, 
appears thereupon to have immediately con- 
ceived himself, in addition to the ordinary 
functions of his office, specially called to two 
other most important and most praiseworthy 
duties,—the one, the development of the natu- 
ral commercial resources of the quarter of the 
world in which the scene of his official duties 
was laid, the other the suppression of slavery. 
Into both these works he appears to have 
thrown himself with all the energy of an 


| 
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| 

| salaries quite inadequate for the ordinary com- 
| pay even these pittances either altogether or at 
| 

| 


enthusiast, and, as to the latter at least, with 
all the self-sacrificing spirit of a fanatic. 
| Taking the less agreeable of these topics 
| first, the author started from home with a very 
, shrewd suspicion which ripened into certainty 
as he approached the sphere of his labours, 
that the conventions both ‘with Portugal and 
France on the subject of the slave trade, how- 
ever binding they might be on the high con- 
tracting parties at home, were in fact little 
else than waste paper in the Mozambique 
Channel ; that reports from our cruisers of “no 
| slave ship having passed through that channel 
| for years,” were the merest mistakes of officers 
; successfully os and hoodwinked by the 
| connivance and co-operation of slave dealers on 
shore and ship owners afloat ; and that in point 
of fact this sai traffic was, proportionably, 
in as full exercise along the eastern as ever it 
was on the western coast of the continent ; 
| that every Portuguese merchant along the 
, coast was a slave dealer for the sake of the 
| large and rapidly acquired profits of the trade, 
and every Portuguese official a speculator in 
| the same business from the very necessity of 
his position ; as that government, it appears, 
| first sends out its officials with (nominal) 


| forts of life upon the spot, and next neglects to 
The 


est once in some three or four years. 


fozambique, and vouches himself for it as “a 
very fair statement of the case ” : 


“ Yes, the government of Portugal, after ruin- 


us engaging in the traffic; and they take the best 
mode to prevent us benefiting by that traffic, for 
they send out their officers here on paltry salaries, 
which they well know cannot support life, and 
make them prevent us engaging in the slave 
trade. But the government of the king knows 
well that the soldiers have not been paid for more 
than four years, and that many of the officers have 
not received a vintim, or farthing, from the trea- 
sury, for more than two years. How must these 
men live? By the slave trade. So that they 
deprive us of the benefits which were formerly 
derived from the slave trade; and to prevent legal 
commerce, which would supplant the trade in the 
| natives, they throw every obstacle in our way.” 





| The following further extracts will serve to 
| show with tolerable accuracy the conclusions 


careful examination of the facts of the case: 
| the first is from the pen of a friend of his long 
resident on the coast, the rest are his own. 

After describing the well-known irruptions 
| of native tribes into each other’s territories for 
| the purpose of making prisoners, Mr. Duncan 
| continues : 


| “ Slaves in any number can thus be procured ; 
| the only difficulty traders have to contend with is 
| to secure them: and, happily, that difficulty does 
| exist, else, I imagine, it would be beyond human 
| power to depict the misery which would ensue. 
|" “In spite of ail difficulties, however, the trade 
| is carried on with comparative impunity, and 
| with considerable suceess. Agents are established 
on the East Coast of Africa, by slave merchants, 
| to purchase slaves of those who obtain them in 
| barter. Those agents act under instructions, 
particularly as to signs, and signals, and places of 
embarkation ; and also establish relations with 
those already engaged in traffic, from whom and 
through whom large numbers of negroes are col- 
lected, and chained in small groups, some by the 
neck, and others by the hand, and are then 
marched, at the time, and to the place appointed, 
to await the arrival of the vessel that is to carry 
them to their destiny.” 
* * * * 


* * 











| at which the author arrived, after a keen and | 
degree interesting. And whilst this unshackled | 





I | part of it. 
| author gives the following summary of the com- | 


~~ on this head made to him by persons in 


“Tt is well known that the government of Dela- 
goa have taken negro prisoners, and sold them to 
persons residing in the town. Moreover, almost 
all Moorish sloops, trading between Delagoa Bay 
and the Mozambique, are slavers in a modified 
form. Limited numbers of slaves are occasionally 
shipped on board of them, to and from Mozam- 
bique, with passports as passengers, to evade de- 
tection if overhauled by a cruiser.” 


We should premise to our next extract, 
that Mr. M*Leod coincided completely with 
those who looked upon the French Free 
Labour Emigration as merely slavery under 
another name, and lays open before us the 
whole details of the system to prove as much ; 
and though we are not sure that he has 
made out his case quite so clearly in this 
instance as in the BY we nor drawn a sufli- 
ciently marked distinction between our own 
Coolie system and the French, yet the mannerin 
which the free emigrants were procured in the 
first instance is more than suspicious, and 
there seems no ground to doubt that even if 
the French emigration scheme was honestly 
conceived, and honestly in part or whole put 
in force, yet that the real, actual slave trade, 
with all its concomitant horrors, is, or up to 
the time of the Emperor's letter on the sub- 
ject was, at least carried on under the blind 
of its name, if not in fact forming an integral 
We proceed with our extracts : 


“T soon discovered that the French Free Labour 
Emigration, and the Spanish and American Slave 
Trade, were carried on by the Governor-general, 
and nearly all the officials in the Portuguese set- 
tlements on the east coast of Africa, and that the 
residents at those places (with the exception of the 
most influential, who could assist the traffic) were 
not allowed to interfere in it; and, if found doing 
so, were punished.” 

“Some of the French vessels engaged in this 
traffic proceed to Nossi-bé, the French settlement 
off the north-west end of Madagascar, and put 
themselves in communication with the Arab mer- 
chants or Antealoats, in Majunga Bay. An Arab 
belonging to Zanzibar, named Kallifan, is gene- 
rally employed. 

“ The vessel remains anchored at Nossi-bé whilst 
the Arabs send their dhows to the coast of Africa 
to obtain the slaves, who are landed on a given 
point on the coast of Madagascar. 

“These dhows are from twenty to fifty tons 
burthen, genérally without decks, and as the Arabs 
know well that they are liable to be seized, even 
when empty, by the British ships of war engaged 
in the suppression of the slave trade, if they have 
mats, provisions, or any extra cooking apparatus 
on board, they take nothing more than what is 
absolutely necessary for their own crews. No 
provision is made for the comfort of the expected 
living cargo. 

“ The slaves forming the cargoes of these dhows 
are obtained by purchase or by theft—to the Arab 
it is a matter of indifference how he obtains them 
—by purchase, by fraud, or by force. When the 
cargo is complete, the slaves are tied hand and 
foot, and then placed on board the dhow. 

“ During the voyage to the rendezvous they re- 
ceive just sufficient uncooked rice or beans, with a 
little water to keep them alive, and are left, day 
and night, without any covering whatever, bound 
hand and foot, not being even released to attend 
to the calls of nature. The interior of the dhow 
therefore becomes a putrid mass of living corrup- 
tion; numbers of the slaves dying from fever, 
dysentery, and small-pox, engendered by the pesti- 
lential atmosphere within the hold of the slave 
dhow. 

“ Their destination is generally some port not 
likely to be visited by Her Majesty’s cruisers; 
and, arrived there, the only improvement in their 
condition is a full allowance of water. Should it 
happen that by stress of weather, or any other 
cause, the French ship that is to take them is re- 
tarded in her arrival, their sufferings are much in- 
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creased ; and when these _— creatures do at last 
get on board the French ship, the sudden change 
to an ample diet produces sickness, and sometimes 
death. 

“ The captain of a French trading vessel stated 
that, on one occasion when he landed at Europa 
Island, at the southern end of the Mozambique 
Channel, to obtain some turtle, he found upwards 
of a hundred negroes lying on the beach, without 
any protection against <he sun, wind, or rain ; they 
were guarded by some armed Arabs, and were 
waiting the arrival of a vessel to take them to Ré- 
union. Their provisions were nearly exhausted ; 
and if by any accident the vessel whose cargo 
they were intended to form should be retarded in 
her arrival at Europa Island, it is easy to conceive 
what their fate would be.” 





We make no apology for making this last 
extract entire—we have done so in order that 
it may be seen to what extent not only the 
trade itself, but all the frightful miseries and 
disgusting horrors inseparable from it, are still 
in full play, in spite of all the efforts which have 
been made for years and years past to puta stop 
to it. On the other coast of Africa, the celebra- 
ted “ Orion” was captured the other day with 
upwards of 800 slaves on board, “ making,” 
remarks one of the narrators, “ 2,800 and more 
taken within the last three months.” And 
here we find the well-known wretchedness of 
the “middle passage” reproduced in the In- 
dian ocean ! We seem to be living in the 
days of Wilberforce and Clarkson, and Allan. 

The author quotes with exultation the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s well-known letter to his 
cousin on the subject (Oct. 1858), and appears 
to anticipate from it a real and cordial <o- 
operation between ourselves and the French in 
the suppression of the accursed traffic for all 
the future, and he points out and anticipates 
in language remarkable for its inflation the 
only course left for the king of Portugal, 
in order to. vindicate his bona jides in the 
same matter. Need we add that one of the 
most prominent features in that course is the 
immediate establishment at the meine 
settlements on the coast in question of officers 
adequately paid to make them honest ? 

Should the Portuguese Government unite 
hand and heart in the holy war against this 
most unholy traffic, we may also hope by 
degrees for some mitigation, if not for the 
gradual cessation, of another phase of the same 
abomination in the shape of domestic slavery, 
which is brought prominently under our notice 
in the volumes before us. We have neither 
heart nor inclination to drag our readers 
through even a brief résumé of the revolting 
features which Mr. M*Leod enumerates as 
distinguishing the institution of domestic 
slavery among the Portuguese settlements of 
eastern Africa. It may suffice to say, that 
they are all that might be anticipated in every 
case where unlimited power is given to one 
human being over another, aggravated by a 
constant dread of a general rising of the op- 
pressed race, and which leads to the employ- 
ment of a starvation diet as a mere means of 
keeping order, and aggravated still further by 
the facility with which slaughtered slaves are 
replaced, as at Mozambique, where “slaves 
are plentiful,” and “they are not valued as in 
those places where a human being represents 
so many thousand dollars,” and where, if a 
slave be caught stealing cocoa-nuts from the 
trees, “the custom is to, allow the captain or 
guardian of the trees to shoot them. No 
question is asked as to how a slave comes by 
his death, and the body is thrown into the 
sea.” 

It can be source of but little wonder that the 
presence among them of an English gentleman 
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shrewd enough to see through the flimsy veils 
with which our naval officers had been blinded, 
honest enough to present a hopeless case for 
“inducements,” and resolute enough to ex- 
press and carry out a determination to make 
the convention a reality, should have suc- 
ceeded in raising speedily about his ears a 
perfect hornets’ nest of slave traders whose 
craft was endangered, of officials whose own 
interests rendered them powerless, and of un- 
derlings who were at the beck and call of both. 
Whether Mr. M*Leod might not have adopted 
a more judicious course, and keeping his one 
great end in view, have bided his time, and 
worked up to it by degrees in a manner which, 
whilst it was less openly irritating, might 
have proved in the long run infinitely more 
successful, we will not here pause to diseuss— 
it is sufficient to say that his narrative dis- 
closes an amount of annoyance and persecution, 
great and petty on the part of his tormentors, 
and an amount of endurance, resolution, and 
heroism on the part of himself, his lady, and 
their gallant little maid (let her name be re- 
corded) Rosa Smith, almost unprecedented. For 
months they were without a servant of any 
sort, a cordon of watchers round the house, 
obliged to do all the house-work themselves, 
and indebted to the ingenuity of grateful ne- 
groes for the means of life, and this in the 
midst of fever and malaria, and under a burn- 
ing sun, to say nothing of a fearful hurricane 
with which the place was visited, and the 
description of which is among the best things 
in the book. That evensuch determined pluck 
should have been forced at last to succumb, is 
no matter for wonder; the only wonder is it 
held out so long. 

At the Mauritius, to which he judged it best 
to retire, he found a state of things so absurdly 
the reverse—as regards the coloured population 
—of what he just quitted, that the contrast is 
perfectly comical. He pronounces the treatment 
of the black here as “liberal in the extreme,” 
and assures us he had never elsewhere seen him 
“enjoying a better position in the social circle 
than at Mauritius;” indeed he speaks of a 
“coloured ball” at Port Louis to which he 
was invited, and “at which the Governor and 
principal ladies of the island were guests,” and 
extols the ladies’ dresses, the supper-table, and 
the ceremonies hugely, The comical side of 
the picture, however, remains to be seen. 
“The rate of wages is a great deal too high,” 
and “ the labouring classes are insolent in the 
extreme ;” the bad conduct of servants is a 
theme for universal complaint; and even 
“coolies from Madras and Calcutta, who really 
are good servants, after a few months’ resi- 
dence on the island become lazy, insolent, and 
drunkards.” In illustration of this peculiarity 
we cannot forbear transcribing a couple of 
characteristic anecdotes, 


“Qn arriving at the second hotel, one of the 
servants lifted out of the carriage a bird-cage, and 
carried it up to my room, for which he demanded 
payment. 

“ Tired, ill, and worried, in the hope of getting 
rid of his importunity, I put my hand into my 
pocket and reached him a shilling, not having any 
smaller change about me at the time. Looking 
very hard at the shilling, which was lying on the 
palm of his hand, he backed to what he con- 
sidered a safe distance, and then the ‘ poor black’ 
asked me if ‘I called myself a gentleman in 
offering him a shilling ?”” Without waiting for 
my answer, he slapped his leg to make the money 
in his pocket jingle, and then putting his hand into 
his pocket he pulled out a shilling, which, adding 
to the one I had given to him, he threw at my 
feet, and exclaiming ‘ There, you poor devil!’ he 
walked off.” 





“All ranks are entirely at the mercy of their 
servants, as the following account of what oc- 
curred in an officer’s family will illustrate. 

“Colonel B. was celebrated for giving good 
dinners; and Mrs. B. used to smile at the dif- 
ferent tales which she heard of the servants in the 
island. 

“She was in the habit of humouring the ser- 
vants; and although they used occasionally to 
absent themselves for days, and the colonel and 
his lady, on returning from church on Sunday, have 
had to dine on cheese and bread, as the butler was 
quite drunk under the dining-room table, and the 
cook had fortified himself in the kitchen, threaten- 
ing to run any one through who dared to invade 
his dominions—still Mrs. Colonel B. said ‘that 
these “ poor blacks” had gratitude ; for whenever 
they had a inner-party they never behaved 


“The colonel’s charming dinner-parties had an 
end, from the circumstances arising out of the 
keeping up of their wedding-day. nice party 
of guests were invited, and everything went like a 
marriage feast, until shortly before dinner, when 
the colonel’s dress boots were not to be found any- 
where. Better had he not troubled himself further 
about the said boots. The butler was sent for, 
and he said he knew nothing about the cause of 
the absence of the boots. . B. was appealed 
to, and she could give no information. And the 
colonel at last told the butler that he would make 
him pay for the missing boots. 

“Blackey immediately got saucy, and the 
colonel gave him a whipping. The guests were 
arriving, the colonel hurried to meet them, and 
the boots were . 

“Dinner was announced, and the party were 
ushered into the dining-room. Soup and fish 
were served—and there was a considerable pause. 
The room being left without a single attendant, 
Mrs, B. rose and retired to see what was the cause 
of the delay. Along the , in the veran- 
dah, and on the way to kitchen, which was 
some distance from the house, she met with no 
one. On entering the kitchen she found that also 
deserted. She called, but no one answered. 

“‘ Looking round for the dinner, she observed 
all the dishes standing on a table, placed there for 
the purpose of serving the dinner up, preparatory 
to taking it to the dining-room, and in the centre 
stood the colonel’s boots which had been missing 
that day. In each boot she found a roasted duck 
had been thrust, and over them the sweet sauce for 
pudding had been poured. 

“ The turkey was there, but it was garnished 
with cinders, and, in short, a beautiful dinner was 
completely spoiled. At the sight of which poor 
Mrs. B. fainted away. The colonel, soon after- 
wards making his appearance, found his wife in- 
sensible, and dinner ruined.” 


By far the most important and valuable part 
of the work before us is so much of it as de- 
scribes to us the natural products and com- 
mercial capabilities of the eastern coast of 
Africa. Dim, vague recollections of what the 
old Portuguese found here have been suddenly 
startled into an eager attention by Dr. Living- 


stone’s researches on the Zambesi. Mr. MtLeod ~ 


follows on the same side, but in a far more 
extended manner. To say nothing of many 
incidental notices and descriptions which are 
scattered about in the narrative, he sets 
systematically to work, and taking the whole 
eastern coast of the continent from the Cape to 
Suez, furnishes a description of every territcry 
bordering on the Indian Ocean, and of every 
trading place along its margin; in short, the 
book in this respect is a complete commercial 
dictionary of the eastern coast of Africa, in- 
cluding Madagascar, Mauritius, the Seychelles, 
&e. 


The treasures thus brought under our notice 
seem inexhaustible, the facilities for naviga 
the numerous rivers which communicate wit 
the interior great, and the natives willing to 
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trade. Two hindrances only seem to exist to 
the establishment of commercial relations with 
this region far more extended than any that 
have yet been dreamed of—one, the narrow- 
minded, selfish policy of the Portuguese (this 
of course only applies to a portion of the sea- 
borde, and must, as matter of course, succumb 
in time to the advance of civilisation in com- 
mon with the similar policies of Chinese and 
Japanese); the other, the general ignorance 
which prevails among us in reference to these 
rich mines of natural treasure. This very 
material impediment, too, time will remove ; 
and few operating causes will, we anticipate, 
contribute more " ly to its removal than 
the publication of the unpretending volumes 
under consideration. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review 
to give gg. approaching to an adequate 
idea of the resources of this extraordina: 
realm, any more than one could hope to furnis 
a résumé of the contents of Messrs. Garrard’s 
shop or of Howell and James's. It must suffice 
to say that almost all the ordinary tropical 
articles of export may be obtained in Tredanee 
and ef the best quality, and moreover some— 
as certain species of curious woods, &e.—with 
which we do not seem yet acquainted. Of 
course the precious metals, ivory*, whether of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, or "Wosvpoteants, 
skins, tortoiseshell, &c. we look for as matter 
of course. Gums, spices, cocoa-nuts, and coir, 
too, one is not surprised to hear of, but we 
were hardly prepared to find that coffee and 
cotton are capable of a very high state of cul- 
tivation, and are being extensively grown; that 

tta-percha and Indian-rubber trees are to 

e found in abundance; that in one district at 
least the sugar cane “is very luxuriant in its 
growth ;” that there are “ large forests of timber 
sufficient for centuries to come, the trees big 
and straight, from seventy to a hundred feet 
in height ;” and that quantities of malachite are 
to be had from the interior. Besides these 
we read of a brisk trade to be done with 
neighbouring countries in horses, camels, and 
bullocks ; of arrowroot, sago, castor and cocoa- 
nut oils, bees’-wax, sesame ; of pine-apples and 
oranges of great size and delicious flavour ; and 
above all, of the wonderful orchella weed, 
which seems to abound almost everywhere. 
The above is a very meagre outline of the 
treasures of Eastern Africa, doing but faint 
justice to the subject; we should add, how- 
ever, that from what the author relates we 

ther that coal will soon be found abundant 
in some spots— Madagascar for instance — and 
inte is grown, though of an inferior quality. 

The practical suggestions—for suppressing 
slavery, opening the trade with the interior, 
restoring confidence with Madagascar, render- 
ing the magnificent natural resources of our 
little archipelago, the Seychelles, available, 
strengthening our positions at Mauritius and 
at Aden—are important and well worthy at- 
tention. In short, the work, with the excep- 
tions we have alluded to, isa valuable addition 
to the commercial literature of the country. 





Science in Theology. Sermons preached in 


St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the University. | 


By Adam S§S. Farrar, M. A, F.G.S8 
F.R.A.8., &e. (John Murray.) 


Ir does not very often 4 that a volume 
of sermons appears to us to be a fit subject for 
literary criticism. University sermons, how- 
ever, are to a certain extent an exception to 
the general rule. They are, commonly, of a 





* Mr. McLeod places Solomon's Ophir at Sofala, about one 
third of the distance between the mse and ane 
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less practical, and more doctrinal and contro- 
versial nature, than ordinary parochial sermons; 
a result which may not unnaturally be ex- 
pected to follow, from the very different class 
of audience to which they are addressed. They 
are, in fact, pulpit essays, rather than sermons, 
properly so called; and, though the associa- 
tions connected with the place in which they 
are delivered renders it necessary for the 
preacher to wind up with a few words of 
practical exhortation, the main body and real 
object of the discourse are of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. That this peculiarity tends 
to diminish their usefulness as sermons is, we 
think, at least probable ; but there can be no 
doubt that it does, in many cases, bring them 
fairly within the sphere of literary criticism. 

The title of Mr. Farrar’s week is unques- 
tionably an attractive one. There are few 
) ope = of a similar nature at the present 

ay which excite a more lively or universal 
interest, than that of the reconciliation of the 
numerous and important discrepancies which, 
at first sight, appear to exist between the 
recent discoveries of modern physical science, 
and many of the statements contained in the 
Bible ; aud no one, we think, will take up Mr. 
Farrar's book without fully expecting that 
this is the subject of which it proposes to treat. 
Mr. Farrar gives us in his preface a brief 
historical sketch of the relation which science, 
physical and mental, has held to theology, 7. 
of science in theology, and adds that “ the 
following sermons can only be regarded as 
detached contributions, aiming to show the 
mode in which the theology of the present 
day may incorporate the irrefragable disco- 
veries of modern science into its own system.” 
Such being the statement given by Mr. Farrar 
himself of the nature and object of his present 
work, it is not unnatural that we should ex- 
perience a certain degree of surprise and dis- 
appointment, when, on proceeding to examine 
it more in detail, we find that only three out 
of the nine sermons which it contains have, as 
far as we can make out, any distinct reference 
to the relation between theology and the dis- 
coveries of modern science. Weare quite at a 
loss to account for the introduction of sermons 
on the Jewish Interpretation of Prophecy, on 
the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, on the 
Atonement, on Laws in the Life Spiritual, 
and on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. None of 
these subjects has, as far as we can see, any 
definite or direct bearing on the question in 
hand ; nor is there anything in the manner in 
which they are treated which tends in any 
way to lift them out of the st i in whic 
they would naturally be placed. We may, 
therefore, at once dismiss all these discourses, 
as so much absolutely irrelevant matter, and 
confine our attention solely to the first three 
sermons in the volume, in which a somewhat 
more definite attempt is made to discuss some 
of the points of intersection of science and 
theology. 

The first of these three sermons is headed, 
“The gradual Discovery of the Divine Attri- 
butes through Scripture and Science.’ The 
view which it is designed to enforce is briefl 
this—that there are three sources throu 
which man derives his knowledge of God, viz. 
Reason, Revelation, and Science. By Reason 
man arrives at the primary idea of a Supreme 
Being; Revelation teaches him that this 
Being has dealings and relations with man ; 
and Science shows him that these relations 
exist, not only between God and man, but 
also between God and every part of the created 
universe. “Startling as it may seem,” says 
Mr. Farrar, “ we can show that the discoveries 
of modern science have opened views of Divine 





greatness, which even add something to that 
which Divine revelation itself supplies. In 
some respects, indeed, the discoveries of science 
fall immeasurably below those of Revelation, 
but in other subjects not so. And it is a new, 
and I hope to make it appear an instructive, 
view of science, to spent it as a revelation, 
differing only from the Divine one in being 
communicated without supernatural inspira- 
tion, through the agency of human genius.” 
But is this such a very new view, after all ? 
As far as it is a correct one, we do not think it 
is. The object of scientific inquiry being to 
discover what are generally called the laws of 
nature—in other words, the methods by which 
God governs the universe which He has created, 
the discoveries of science must be a revelation, 
obtained by the efforts of human genius, of 
God’s dealings and relations with created 
things. Mr. Farrar appears to hold that there 
is no essential difference between the subjects 
of Divine Revelation and of scientific inquiry ; 
but that the latter is merely an extension of 
the former. This is a view which, at least, 
admits of question. We cannot but think 
that the sole object of Revelation is to com- 
municate truths which man is unable to find 
out for himself; and that the Scriptures are 
not designed to give us information upon any 
facts the discoyery of which is now, or will 
at any future time, be within our own 
power. 

The second sermon treats of “ Divine Pro- 
vidence in general laws,” and aims at showing 
that the system of nature is administered on a 

eneral plan. The evidence apes which Mr. 

‘arrar chiefly relies for the proof of this position 
is the fact that, though the fulfilment of these 
laws not unfrequently occasions much ap- 
parently purposeless suffering, there is, never- 
theless, no relaxation of them in such cases. 
To quote his own words : 


“ The great evidence of that generality which I 
wish now to bring before you, arises from the cir- 
cumstance that it seems plain not only that the 
Divine Being governs the world by general laws, 
but that when the violation or clashing of these 
general laws bears hard on individuals, He mys- 
teriously on some occasions allows them to take 
their course in spite of the partial suffering which 
they produce. Such an illustration, while it fur- 
nishes proof of our principle, will offer also an 
opportunity for showing the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of such an arrangement; and thus of har- 
monising the ideas of God’s love and wisdom with 
that of His power.” : 


There is surely some confusion here. If Mr. 
Farrar means anything at all, it must be the 
precise opposite of what he says. He must 
mean to say that it is the fulfilment, not the 
violation, of general laws, which bears hard 
upon individuals. In such cases as those which 
he proceeds to cite, of the earthquake at Lisbon, 
and of a colliery explosion, destruction of hu- 
man life is caused in obedience, not in oppo- 
sition, to general laws. He wishes to show 
that the fulfilment of these laws is not incon- 
sistent with the idea of Divine benevolence ; 
and he does so in a sufficiently just, though 
not very novel, manner, by insisting that their 
uninterrupted action is productive of benefits 
which far more than counterbalance any partial 
suffering that it may cause. The same subject 
is pursued, with some slight extension, in the 
third sermon, which treats of “The Divine 
Benevolence in the Economy of Pain.” We 
are glad to observe that Mr. Farrar dissents 
entirely from the too generally received doc- 
trine that sin is the only possible cause of phy- 
sical suffering and death. After noticing what 
he calls the remedial effect of pain, te. its 
usefulness in warning the individual who 
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suffers it that something is wrong, he recurs to 
those cases of apparently purposeless suffering 
to which he has already alluded in the previous 
discourse, and proceeds to reiterate precisely 
the same arguments which he has there em- 
ployed. A remark suggests itself in connection 
with the mode in which one of these arguments 
is stated. “The earthquake,” says Mr. Farrar, 
“ or the shipwreck, or the explosion, produces 
misery, but the general system of wind and 
weather, and gas and air, diffuses general 
enjoyment; and therefore, even apart from 
their moral value as lessons, even on the phy- 


sical ground merely, we can show that unde- | 


served pain is compatible with the administra- 
tion of a God of love. The means are severe, 
but the end is beneficent.” This is another ex- 
ample of Mr. Farrar’s loose manner of speaking. 
[t is only in a very forced and unnatural sense 
that the destruction of life in a colliery explo- 
sion can be said to be the means by which the 
universality of the law that a certain gas will 
ignite under certain circumstances is attained. 
It would be more correct to reverse Mr. Far- 
rar’s statement, and to say that the law is the 


means by which the particular effect is pro- | 


duced. In the concluding sermon of the vo- 
lume on “ Providence in Political Revolutions,” 
which is mainly a somewhat lame apology for 
the special service in commemoration of the 
execution of Charles I., Mr. Farrar extends his 
view of the beneficent effects of suffering from 
the material to the moral world, by arguing 
thatrevolutions and civil wars, like earthquakes 
and explosions, are a part of God’s general’ 
scheme of government—an extension which he 
has already virtually made in the course of the 
second discourse ; so that there are altogether 
four sermons out of nine which have some 
bearing, more or less direct, upon the subject 
of the volume. 

The foregoing account of Mr. Farrar’s work 
will justify our statement that the reader will, 
in all probability, rise up from its perusal 
with feelings of considerable disappointment. 
All that is worth saying in these sermons has 
already been said many times before. As far 
as regards their matter, therefore, we fail to 
perceive any useful end likely to be attained 

y their publication. Nor is Mr. Farrar’s lan- 
guage such as we should, in general, recom- 
mend young sermon-writers to adopt as a 
model. The mere length of a word or strange- 
ness of an expression is in itself no recommen- 
dation, and we do not see what is gained by 
speaking of “a Howard, in his circumnavi- 
gation of charity, collating the distresses of all 
men,” when the same allusion might have 
been quite as effectively conveyed in much 
briefer and simpler terms. Mr. Farrar is fond 
of mer spa J to call up striking scenes before 
the minds of his hearers, and accordingly he 
attempts to present a picture of the earthquake 
at Lisbon, and of a colliery explosion; but the 
attempt, ae repeated in a second ser- 
mon, can hardly be called altogether success- 
ful. When he has once mastered a scientific 
fact, he is evidently most anxious that it should 
be appreciated by his hearers as fully as it is 
by himself; for there is one which is made to 
do duty as an illustration no less than four 
times In as many distinct discourses. The 
ee on which we can conscientiously 
award to Mr. Farrar unmixed praise is his 
complete freedom from that spirit of bigotry 
and prejudice with which scientific truths are 
but too frequently received, especially by 
clergymen. ‘his fairness of mind is a qualifi- 
cation as important as it is unfortunately rare, 
and we gladly give to its possessor the praise 
which it feserves. Whether, however, it is 
sufficient, alone and unaided, to justify the 
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ublication of a treatise on Science and Theo- 
ogy, is a point which we will leave to the 
reader to decide. 





A Review of the Crimean War, to the winter o 
1854-5. By Lieut.-Col. John Adye, C.B. 
Late Assistant Adjutant-General, Royal 
Artillery. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Or all the numerous contests in which Eng- 
land has, at one period or another of her his- 
tory, borne a |, the Crimean war is un- 
doubtedly that with the events of which the 
mass of Englishmen are most thoroughly ac- 
quainted. is familiarity is owing not only 
to the date of the war, but also to the fact that 
every vicissitude of the struggle was imme- 
diately chronicled at the time of its occurrence 
with a minuteness of detail, and a picturesque- 
ness of description, to which no parallel can 
be found in the former military history of this 
or of any other country. But this accurate 
knowledge of details is far from implying, as a 
necessary consequence, the possession of an 
adequate view of the general bearings of the 
contest, of the correctness or incorrectness of 
the strategic principles on which it was con- 
ducted, or of the precise causes to which its 
ultimate success or failure is rightly to be at- 
tributed. During the actual progress of a 
war it is almost, if not quite, impossible to ar- 
rive at any such general view. At such a time 
the excite.nent is far too great, the storm of 
congratulation or of disappointment produced 
by each victory or disaster as it successively 
occurs is far too violent, to admit of the forma- 
tion of any reliable opinion as to the manner 
in which the whole struggle is being carried 
on. It is only after the contest, with its ever- 
varying alternations of hopes and fears, has 
been finally concluded, that its ensemble can, 
for the first time, be thoroughly and completely 
understood. 

In the case of the late war with Russia, the 
time for the formation of such a general view 
as that to which we have just alluded, has, we 
think, now arrived ; and it is just such a view 
which Col. Adye in his present work purposes 
to take. The volume now before us, however, 
does not include the whole of the Crimean 
war, but carries us down only to the period of 
forced inaction which followed the battle of 
Inkermann, at the close of 1854. The author's 
original intention was, in a second volume, to 
continue his review to the final close of the 
campaign ; but his prolonged absence in India 
on official duties renders it doubtful whether 
this design will ever be completely carried out. 
From the arrival at Varna, however, to the 
close of the year 1854, he has furnished us 
with a very clear though concise history of the 
war; and itwill be no lost time briefly to trace 
with him the sequence and connection of the 
momentous events which occurred during that 
period. 

When, early in 1854, the Allied Armies ar- 
rived at Gallipoli, the invasion of the Crimea 
was far from being the only, or indeed the 
main, object which they had in view. It was, 
in fact, far more probable that they would be 
called upon to assist the Turkish forces in the 
struggle which they were then carrying on 
against a Russian army in the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities. When, however, shortly after this 
time, the Russians raised the siege of Silisf¥ia, 
and retired across the Danube, the aspect of 
the campaign was certainly changed. rsuit 


-of the retreating enemy would have led the 
allied army into a devastated country, without 
roads, inundated by water, and infected with 
pestilential diseases; and would have entailed 
upon them, if not total destruction, at least 
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great and certain loss, without arly reasonable 
prospect of attaining any result at all adequate 
to such a sacrifice. To remain inactive at Gal- 
lipoli would, on the other hand, produce dis- 
content and disco — among the ag 8, 
and could not fail to be very injurious to the 

restige of the allied fi An attack on 

ebastopol was, therefore, the only alternative 
which remained. Such an ecpélition had a 
determined and limited object; it might place 
in the hands of the Allies a province and a 
stronghold which, once conquered, would be a 
pledge and a means of exchange to secure 
peace, 
to have found more favour with the English than 
with the French Government, was accordingly 
resolved upon; and the commanders-in-chief 
of the allied.armies were directed to carry it 
out. The Home Government being absolutely 
without reliable information as to the number 
of the Russian army in the Crimea, or as to 
the strength of the fortress to be attacked, were 
confident of speedy and complete success ; and 
Lord Raglan, though his own opinion was 
against the expedition, had no alternative but 
to obey. The invasion of the Crimea having 
been resolved upon, the point of disemBark- 
ation became the first and most important 
subject for decision. On this question con- 
siderable diversity of opinion prevailed. Ac- 
cording to the. French wiew, Kaffa or Theo- 
dosia, a port near the south-eastern extremity 
of the peninsula, was the most eligible point. 
It offered a vast and secure harbour, which 
could hold all the vessels of the squadron, and 
all the vessels with provisions for the troops. 
When once secured, it would serve as a real 
basis for future operations; and, by its occu- 

tion, the arrival of reinforcements by the 
Paiitesii and the Sea of Azoff would be cut 
off. But, on the other hand, it is seventy 
miles from Sebastopol, and the intervening 
country is scantily supplied with water ; 
and the allied armies were not only unpro- 
vided with sufficient means of land transport, 
but were physically unfit for long marches, and 
numeri too weak for operations in the 
heart of the country. On these considerations, 
it was decided, rightly, in Colonel Adye’s 
opinion, to land at some point less distant 


from the ultimate object of attack: The 


whole southern coast of the Crimea, from 
Kaffa to Kamiesch, is mountainous, and offers 
no point for disembarkation, — excepting Ba- 
laklava, which is far too small a for so 
extensive an operation, — so that the only al- 
ternative was to land on the open beach, to 
the north of Sebastopol ; and the mouth of the 
River Katcha, barely ten miles frora Sebastopol 
Harbour, was the point ultimately fixed upon 
for the purpose. e following curious extract 
from a pamphlet recently published shows that 
the French did not coincide cordially with 
this decision; and that Marshal St. Arnaud, 
even when the troops were actually on their 
way, made a final attempt to procure its re- 
vision. 


“«¢ At this period a remarkable incident occurred, 
which has been glanced at, and but imperfect 
described. A signal was made from the Frenc 
flag-ship, to the effect that Marshal St. Arnaud 
was desirous of conferring with Admiral Dundas 
and Lord Raglan, and being too unwell to pass 
to them, they were requested to repair to the 
Ville-de-Paris, where he was, having something of 
importance to communicate. Lord Raglan was on 
board the steamer Caradoc, alongside the Britannia, 
from which latter the English Admiral went to 
his lordship and communicated the message, and 
it was arranged that they should proceed in the 
Caradoc to the Ville-de-Paris. On arriving under 
that ship it was agreed that Admiral Dundas should 








This plan, which from the first appears 
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go on board, Lord Raglan being unable to do so, 
having lost an arm. Accordingly, the Admiral 
visited the Marshal, who was found seated in the 
cabin, suffering extreme pain, and unable to con- 
verse. He pointed to a paper lying on the table, 


which the Admiral read; it had no signature or | 
to show from whom it proceeded. | 


any 

Marshal St. Arnaud, was unable to speak and 
therefore could not explain or rectify the omis- 
sion. The paper urged that it would be too 


hazardous to attempt the landing at the Katcha | 


river (which had heretofore been the point con- 
templated for disembarkation) ; that the English 
press had published, and in Parliament it had 
been made known to the enemy, that the allies 
had fixed upon that point as the place of debark- 
ation, to which, of course, the Russian force would 
have been drawn to oppose the landing ; that the 
season of the year was too advanced for a siege of 
Sebastopol, the garrison of which was known to be 
stronger than‘had been anticipated; that the enemy 
was powerful in the arm of cavalry, in which the 
allies were almost wholly deficient, and this for 

tions in a country adapted for the movement 
of that nature of force. From these considera- 


to be adopted. 

“« Admiral Dundas hereupon descended to the 
Caradoc, accompanied by the French Generals. 
The paper was read to Lord Raglan, whose first 
observation was the very natural question, from 
whom that document proceeded ; a question which 
was not answered. A long and anxious debate 
took place, and it was urged that Theodosia 
(Kaffa) would be the preferable point of the 
Crimea at which to land. This place is on the 
eastern coast of the peninsula, at 70 miles from 
Sebastopol, and at 20 miles from Kertch. 

“*¢ At length the discussion was terminated by 
Lord Raglan declaring that he would not now 
consent to alter a decision which had been come 
to after much deliberation in the last council at 
Varna. The only result of this scene was, that 
the coast from Eupatoria to Sebastopol should be 
reconnoitred, and the point of disembarkation 
between those places finally determined. A copy 
of the paper alluded to was demanded, but was 
not subsequently afforded.’ ” 


In consequence of this discussion, the whole , 


of this part of the coast was carefully examined 
at the fast moment by Lord lan himself ; 
and the beach at the mouth of the Katcha 


being found to be not sufficiently extensive, | 


and to be commanded by heights on both 
sides at short artillery range, a point called 
the Old Fort, some few miles further north, was 
finally selected. 

Of the disembarkation of the allied armies, 
and of the glorious victory by which it was 
immediately followed, it 1s not necessary to 
speak at any length. Baron de Bazancourt, 
in his history of the war, animadverts on the 
tardiness of the English in effecting a landing, 
and states that the French were thereby de- 
layed for two days after their own arrange- 
ments were complete. But, as Colonel Adye 
points out, the circumstances of the two armies 
were not parallel. 


“¢ The French only landed four horses per gun, 
and avery small amount of artillery and infantry 
reserve ammunition. They had no cavalry. The 
English on the contrary had a force of 1200 cavalry; 
they had to put on shore 850 pack-horses for the 
conveyance of an infantry reserve of ammunition. 
Their guns had eight horses each, and their bat- 
teries were complete in all their waggons, am- 
munition, and stores. The French, with their 
right resting on the sea, with their left protected 
by the English, having thus both flanks and rear 
guarded, and having a ready and constant access 
j the beach, might ere i advance, om 
1 ui , and with small reserves. Not 
oneik’ bp the outward flank, whose front, 
flank, and rear were all liable to attack, and who, 
being miles distant from the sea, could not, at 


any moment, replenish their supplies, and there- 
fore could not venture on such provisional ar- 
rangements. The extra number of horses, wag- 
gons, ammunition, and stores thus required, will 
sufficiently explain the alleged tardiness, all these 
requiring time, and being more difficult of dis- 
embarkation than troops, as is evident from the 
| fact, that the great bulk of the infantry of both 
armies were landed during the first few hours.” 


Colonel Adye’s account of the battle of the 
| Alma, though far less striking and picturesque, 

is, a8 might naturally be expected, considaiahty 
more clear and intelligible, than that contained 
in Mr. W. H. Russell’s famous letter. After the 
victory, it was resolved, by the allied comman- 
ders, to attack Sebastopol from the southern, in 
preference to thenorthern, side; and aflank march 
to Balaklava was accordingly executed with 
as little delay as possible. That this was the 
wisest course open to the invading force, few 
we think will nowdeny. By its adoption they 
| secured a safe harbour, and a free communica- 
| tion with the fleet, as well as a more defensible 


tions it was necessary to reconsider the measures | position for their own operations; and they 


| were enabled to attack, directly, the town 
| itself. On the north side there was, in front 


of them, a strong fort, far more formidable than 
any defences which at that time existed on 
the south side: and their operations against it 


| would have been continually liable to inter- 


ruption from an attack in the rear, which, the 
— being covered with wood, was pecu- 
iarly unfavourable for defence. It was with 
this very object, of establishing itself in their 
rear, that the Russian force which the British 
troops fell in with, in the course of the flank 
march, was being led out of the city. 

It is now very generally believed that, had 
the Allies attacked Sebastopol immediately on 
arriving on the south side, the place might 
have been carried without much difficulty by 
a coup de main. There appear to very 
strong grounds for this opinion. The land de- 
fences of Sebastopol on this side consisted, at 
that time, of a round masonry tower on the 
east (the Malakhoff), mounting four guns, and 
of a crenelated wall on the west, terminating 
in another tower overlooking the Quarantine 
harbour; and between these, at one or two in- 





termediate points, were a few earthworks, not 
completed, and, apparently, not armed. These 
defences were certainly not of a very for- 
midable description. But, in judging the 


| course which the Allies thought fit to adopt, 


we must endeavour to place ourselyes in their 
position, and must not take advantage of facts 
which were not known to them at the time. 
To assault without the aid of artillery a garri- 
son nearly 
force, partially intrenched, and 
artillery and the guns of a powerful fleet, was 
a most hazardous attempt, and one which the 
certainty of success could alone justify. Fail- 
ure would have entailed great disasters, if not 
utter destruction. We must remember, too, 
that there had been nothing in the previous 
conduct of the Russians to lead the Atlies to 
expect that they would make such good use of 
the delay, and would display such energy and 
perseverance in strengthening their works ; we 
can, therefore, hardly blame the allied com- 
manders for adopting the less hazardous course, 
and deciding to try the effect of a bombard- 
ment before risking an assault. The Malakhoff 
was undoubtedl the key to the Russian posi- 
tion, and Sir cf Burgoyne proposed that the 
attack should be confined to this side of the 
town; but the plan actually adopted was that 
advocated by the French general, viz. to make 
the Bastion du Mat on the west the chief point 





of attack, and to open ar trenches and 
| batteries opposite its salient, “ By this ar- 





| This was, as Lord 
| moment for the assault, but the condition of 


ual in strength to the attacking | 
rotected by | 





| final measures, 


rangement,” says Col. Adye, “the English 
attack became, as it were, subservient to, and 
supporting the right of, the French, and its 
batteries were accordingly constructed with a 
view to a general bombardment of the works 
in its front, viz. the Malakhoff, Redan, and 
Barrack batteries, and the ships in the various 
creeks, but without the intention of prosecuting 
regular approaches.” The disembarkation of 
the British siege-train commenced on Sept. 
28th, and on the morning of Oct. 17th the 
bombardment commenced. The instructions 
issued to the troops by Lord Raglan on this 
occasion show clearly that the Allies anticipated 
the fall of the nr of the south side by a 
general assault, after a few hours’ pore i ; 


| or, at the least, that the French would obtain 


possession of the Bastion du Mat. These an- 
ticipations were doomed to disappointment. 
The French fire was completely overpowered 
by that of the Russians; and at 9°30 a.m. a 
magazine exploded in one of their principal 


| batteries, with such disastrous effect that at 


10°30 they ceased firing. The British fire, 
which was continued without intermission 
during the whole day, was decidedly superior 
to that of the town ; and about 3 P.M. a terrific 
explosion took place in the Redan, after which 
that battery was quite silent for some time. 

Raglan afterwards said, the 


the French batteries rendered the attempt im- 
practicable ; and the first day’s bombardment. 
terminated without producing any other results 
than proving that the resources of the Russians 
were far greater, and their determination far 
more unflinching, than had hitherto been 
xy ete 

Since Sebastopol was not a regularly fortified 
place, with limited means, and since it was 


| not completely invested, the only chance of the 


Allies lay in a crushing fire, followed by an 
overwhelming assault on various points simul- 
taneously ; and the Russians, foreseeing, as the 
bombardment proceeded, that some attempt of 
this kind must ensue in a few days, endeavoured 
to prevent, or at all events to delay it, by them- 
selves assuming the offensive on the exposed 
flank. The position occupied by the English 
army is too well known to require minute 
description. It extended from ‘Balaklava to 
Inkermann, and its only weak points were its 
two extremities; both of which points the 
enemy attacked in succession. The first of 
these attacks, which led to the battle of Balak- 
lava, was made on Oct. 25th. There are few 
Englishmen who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the details of this memorable doy—with 
the thin red line of Highlanders, topped with 
steel, which, though only two deep, received 
and repulsed an overwhelming charge of Rus- 
sian cavalry — with the magnificent manner in 
which our Heavy Cavalry rode over and routed 
five times their number of the enemy—and 


with the lamentable though glorious blunder 
of the Light Cavalry charge. The attack was, 
as far as its main object, the capture of Balak- 


lava, is concerned, a failure; but it was suc- 
cessful in compelling us toabandon the advanced 
ition hitherto occupied by the Turkish re- 
coubts, and in obliging us to make all necessary 
reparations for an immediate evacuation, to 
= carried out in case of another and more suc- 
cessful attempt. It was with this object that 
the fleet of store-ships was ordered out of 
Balaklava Harbour, and anchored outside,—a 
step which, though - dictated by prudential 
considerations, if not by absolute necessity, led 
subsequently to the most disastrous results. 
It was now imperatively necessary that no 
further delay should occur in the adoption of 
The French trenches were 
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close to the place, their army had been con- 
siderably reinforced, and there was still suf- 
ficient ammunition remaining for a short but 
heavy cannonade, Consequently it was de- 
cided, at a council of war held on November 
4th, that a general assault should be made on 
the 7th. On the morning of the 5th, however, 
the enemy having received immense reinforce- 
ments, made another terrific attempt to raise 
the siege by a determined attack upon the 
northern extremity of our position. This 
extremity was, from the nature of the ground, 
far more difficult of access than that which 
had been previously assailed ; and had it been 
intrenched, it might have entirely defied at- 
tack. That this precaution was not taken was 
not owing, as the 7imes correspondent did not 
scruple to insinuate, to either neglect or igno- 
rance on the part of Lord Raglan, but simply 
to the want of men sufficient for the purpose. 
The British army, originally only 25,000 
strong, had lost more than a third of its num- 
bers since landing in the Crimea, and the 
remainder was so fully occupied in the various 
duties of the siege, that there was absolutely 
no force available for the entrenchment of the 


position. The details and results of the battle | 


of Inkermann—one of the most glorious strug- 
gles in the whole annals of the British army: 





are too well known to need description. The | 


total failure of the Russian attack is attributed 
by the Russians themselves to the incorrect 
execution of the sham attack or diversion 


which was designed to prevent General Bos- | 


_ from coming to the assistance of the 
glish. It seems, however, to have been 
mainly owing to a curious and inexplicable 
blunder on the part of one of the Russian 
commanders, of which it is quite worth while 
to give a brief account. The British troops 
were posted on a narrow plateau, rising steeply 
from the river Chernaya on the east, and 
bounded on the west by Careening Bay Ra- 
vine. Two distinct corps of the Russian army 
were detailed for the attack. One of them, 
under General Pauloff, was to march from the 
north side, cross the Chernaya, scale the 
eastern heights, and force the English right. 
The other, under General Soimonoff, was to 
leave Sebastopol by a road near the Malakhoff, 
and to advance along the plateau on the west 
of Careening Bay Ravine, a course which 
would have brought it to the left of the 
re a position. Soimonoff, however, mis- 
took his orders, crossed the ravine immedi- 
ately after leaving the town, and advanced 
along the plateau on which the English were 
stationed. Consequently, when Paulofi’s di- 
vision had succeeded in scaling the heights, 
they found their ground oar by Soi- 


monoff’s corps, and the battle already begun. | 


The whole of the Russian troops were thus 
crowded together on a narrow plateau, where 
there was no room to deploy, and so lost, in 


great’ measure, the advantage of their im- | 


mensely superior numbers. Had Soimonoff 


tightly executed his orders, and had the British | 


position been assailed on the right and left 
simultaneously, it is at least doubtful whether 
the handful of English troops would have been 
able to resist the overwhelming attack. 

This second attempt on the part of the 
Russians to raise the siege, though unsuccess- 
ful in its main object of driving the Allies into 
the sea, compelled them to abandon all idea of 
an immediate assault, to act almost entirely on 
the defensive, and to make up their minds to 
a Crimean winter in the trenches. For this 
contingency the English especially were en- 
tirely un ; and then began that long 
series! of almost unexampled sufferings, the 
details of which are only too well known. 


At this point Col. Adye’s review of the war 
comes to a close; but he devotes a few pa 
to the vindication of Lord Raglan from the 
charge of being in any way responsible for the 
unprepared condition in which the English 
troops were compelled to encounter the hard- 
ships of a winter campaign. This is to be 
attributed solely and entirely to the English 
nation having entered upon a great under- 
taking with insufficient means. The expedi- 
tion to the Crimea was pre-eminently the act 
of the English people. Relying on immediate 
success, they urged on the attempt, without 
taking any of the n precautions, and 
such inconsiderate haste naturally produced 
its inevitable results. By subsequent exer- 
tions, they nobly retrieved their error; but 
the very magnitude of these exertions consti- 
tutes the most convincing proof of the endr- 
mity of the original pow iy Col. Adye puts 
this fact in a very striking point of view, by 
uoting the instance of the Land Transport 
‘orps. At the close of the war, this indis- 
pensable branch of an army’s equipment con- 
sisted of 14,000 English and native drivers, 
28,000 animals, 800 waggons, and 1,000 carts ; 
when the war began, department was re- 
| presented by the expressive figure 0. The 
| sufferings of the British army were greatly 
enhanced by the effects of the fearful huri- 
cane of November 14th, in which many of the 
store-ships, which, as we have already men- 
tioned, were anchored outside Balaklava har- 
bour, foundered, and were lost. This disaster 
deprived the troops at one blow of an immense 
weg of warm clothing, and of twenty days’ 
orage for the entire army. But nothing can 
be more unfair than the attempt to make Lord 
Raglan responsible for these calamities. So 
far from being careless or incompetent, he was, 
in Col. Adye’s opinion, the master-spirit of 
the whole contest, and incomparably superior 
to either of the French generals with whom 
he was associated. St. Arnaud was from the 
first a hopeless invalid, totally unfit to be en- 
trusted with such a charge. Canrobert, 
though a brave soldier, was of a vacillating 
and uncertain disposition. It was mainl 
owing to his hesitation that a general assault 
in the early part of the siege was delayed 
until the time for it was hopelessly gone; and 
the Russian loss at Inkermann would have 
been far greater than it actually was, had he 
acceded to Lord Raglan’s request, and pur- 
sued them on their retreat from the field. It 
was not till after Lord Raglan’s death that the 
French army found in General Pelissier a 
worthy and efficient commander. The closing 
paragraphs of Col. Adye’s volume convey his 
estimate of the respective merits of the greatest 
of the French and ‘inglish chiefs. 


“ The sad death of that great man Field-Mar- 
| shal Lord Raglan removed the greatest spirit from 
| the scene of contest. Little appreciated as he 
| was at the time by his countrymen at home, still 
| his army ever loved him; and the generals of the 
| allied powers soon betrayed, by their distracted 
councils, that he whose charm of manner had so 
often successfully softened the asperities of jarring 
| interests, whose simple and great character had 
won their esteem, and whose valour, rivalling 
that of the heroes of antiquity, had gained their 
admiration — was gone from among them. 

“ Fortunately for the allies, a man, who, although 
of a totally different stamp, still possessed the 
peculiar qualities so much wanted at the time to 
overcome the t difficulties of the position, had 
already been found in the ranks of the French 
army, and when General Pelissier succeeded to 
the chief command, from that day the fate of 
Sebastopol was sealed. 

“Rough in his manner, and rade in his lan- 
guage, disdaining to use any arts to soften dif- 
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ferences, or to conciliate opinions, it at once be- 
came that, whether success or otherwise 
should be the final result, at all events no hesita- 
tion or change of plan should mark his course. 
roms Be vent advice which had so con- 
stantly perp is predecessor ; stedfastly re- 
fusing to adopt plans, or to be guided by the 
opinion, of others at a distance, however high 
their rank, General Pelissier boldly proclaimed 
to the astonished generals of the ney army, 
that so long as he were at its head, his word 
should be law, and his will uestioned. He 
told them plainly, that distinguished and skilful 
as they were, he wanted not their advice; and 
that they were but tools to carry out his great 
views. 

“ Gradually, as the allies increased in numbers, 
and as their concentrated resources gave them the 
superiority, he tightened the network which 
hemmed in the devoted city; until at length, on 
the 8th of September, 1856, the allied armies 
rushed to the assault, and General Pelissier planted 
his heel upon the ruins of the Malakhoff. With 
upwards of 20,000 wounded combatants stretched 
upon the ground, with its fleets sunk, its arsenal 
captured, midst the roar of successive explosions, 
drenched in human blood, and blackened with 
fire, so Sebastopol fell, and they worthily named 
the conqueror— Pelissier, Duke of off.” 


Col, Adye’s last chapter is. occupied by a 
few remarks on the use and abuse of news- 
paper correspondents at the seat of war. It 
is scarcely necessary to examine these obser- 
— at any length. They — ae in, 

thaps, a somewhat too exclusivi won i 
mint but the principal conclusion Tat whic 
they arrive is one the truth of which is now 
all but universally acknowledged —that no 
correspondent is justified in sending home 
such information as to intended operations as 
may possibly be of use to theenemy, The pri- 
vilege of being pene familiar with every- 
thing that transpires at the seat of war is a very 
valuable one; but it is quite ible to pur- 
chase it too dearly. We are heartily obliged 
to a newspaper Co: nt on all occasions 
for a graphic account of the past; but, as a 

meral rule, the less he meddles with the 
fature the better. Even the infallible Mr. W. 
H. Russell, it will be remembered, in a letter 
written shortly after the battle of Inkermann, 
acknowledges that he had been in the habit of 
sending home information on several points 
about which he had much better have held his 
tongue, and excuses himself on the plea that 
he and every one else expected that Sebastopol 
would be re Bag long before such information 
could reach England; winding up, after a 
characteristic and most offensive tirade against 
all those whose opinion of the value and posi- 
tion of newspaper correspondents is not quite 
so exalted as his own, by a promise to be very 
careful for the future, and never to do the like 
again. Another point on which it is far more 
difficult to come to a decision is, whether the 
correspondents were justified in sending home 
such detailed accounts of the deplorable con- 
dition of our troops, during the winter of 
1854-5, considering the t which 
the knowledge of these facts could not fail to 
give to the enemy. On the whole, we are in- 
clined to think that more good eee on 
done ~ ges. lainly and explicitly on thi 

aha pre D seers of Gites letters in the 

mes and elsewhere certainly secured to the 
soldiers more prompt and effectual relief than 
they would o have obtained ; and. we 
doubt whether they taught the Russians any- 
thing which they had not already had many. 
opportunities learning by actual observa- 
tion long before the information could arrive 


a vid London and St. Petersburg. 
In conclusion, we have no hesitation in 
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recommending Col. Adye’s book as affording, 
as far as it goes, an able, temperate, and im- 


| truth,—viz., to do to others as we wish them 


to do to us. 
This is all the law the knowledge of which 


— ew of the Crimean war. We 

ope heartily that, despite the discouragement | masters and servants require. Let them act 
to such anticipations which he gives in his upon this great principle, and handy books will 
— he will find himself able, at no very be unnecessary. Indeed this principle, if carried 


istant 
work which he has so well begun. 





A Handy Book on the Law of Master and Ser- | 
vant, EF er and Employed, as regards | 
their Civil Rights. By James Walter Smith, | 
Esq., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, author of | 


handy books on the Law of “ Bills, Cheques, | ;°.... - : 
Notes and 10, U.’s,” Partnership, Baking, litigation will be increased. 


and Husban (Effingham Wi 
son.) 


Wer fear that the object of Lord St. Leonards 
in publishing his “ 
perty Law” 
A circumstance which in common with its 
great success has led to the publication of a 


and Wife, 


flood of handy books on almost all legal sub- | 


jects: of which that before us is one. 


of these works- forget that there is a very 
material difference between a handy book 
written by such an authority and one written 
by them. Everything that Lord St. Leonards 
writes is law. He is a great legal authority 
on all subjects treated of in his book ; but the 
work before us is not written by such an 
authority, and an unprofessional man must be 
very careful how he takes its contents for law. 
There are no cases referred to, so that he is 
unable to test the accuracy of the legal prin- 
ciples discussed in its pages. 

We hope that those who vom these handy 
books on. legal subjects will not, by becoming 
their own lawyers, find to their cost that they 
have been following blind guides. There is no 


andy Book on Real Pro- | 
been very much misunderstood, | 


| books pu 





| 
| 


} 


branch of science more technical than law. | 


And there is not a legal principle involved in 
any case that may not have an exception 
engrafted upon it in consequence of the facts 
of two cases never proving exactly alike.” We 
feel it to be very dangerous therefore to try to 
teach the public by means of these handy 
books; and many persons, indeed all persons, 
view the facts of their own cases through so 
false and exaggerated a medium, that we look 


upon it there are few people, indeed, capa- | 


in their own affairs with that 
calmness which will lead them 


ble of actin 
coolness an 


always to a right legal conclusion. They may | 


apply a correct principle of law to their case, 
the eter facts of which (overlooked perhaps 
by the 





| 
| 


mselves) would entirely alter the prin- | 


ciple which they applied, and cause a decision | 


to be _ establishing an exception to | 
e. 


ther 

Our author refers to the numerous cases of 
dispute in county courts between masters and 
servants. We were not aware that such cases 
were so numerous as to cause the observation, 
or to require the publication of this “Handy 
Book ”’ to stem the current of them. 


But | 
assuming the fact to be so, we incline to think | 


| with our fellow men, would annihilate all law. 
| It is the neglect of the rule that involves us 
| all in difficulties. 
| Handy books of law must therefore be in- 
tended for the most ignorant classes, and con- 
sequently the most dangerous to instruct in 
principles of law which they cannot apply to 
their own cases with impartiality. ence 
Servants will be 
involved in i they cannot meet, and 
the masters will be unnecessarily put to ex- 
| penses and annoyance, whereas if they are 
obliged to consult their lawyer these mischiefs 
would not arise. 
These weeny painfully remind us of the 
lished on medical science—“ Every 
Man his own Doctor,” “ How to Cure all Dis- 
eases,” and a host of other titles of that class, 


L ; | which have led to most disastrous results, in 
But irrespective of that object, the authors | 


consequence of affecting to teach the public 
that they can, by following the advice there 
given, treat complicated cases which require 
medical skill; and any medical man of ex- 
perience can testify to the numerous cases 
which become chronic or incurable in con- 
sequence of the public attempting to treat 
themselves under the advice given in these 
pernicious works. 








The Revival, in its Physical, Psychical, and Re- 
ligious Aspects. By W. M. Wilkinson. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Revival in Ulster, in its Moral and Social 
Results. By Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain 
of the City of London. (Longmans. ) 

A Short Tract for Revivalists and others. By 
the late Right Reverend Richard Mant, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. With a 
Preface and Notes, by the Reverend Her- 
mann C. Heilbronn, B.A., Curate of Christ 
Church, Bloomsbury. (Rivingtons.) 

Religious Revivals, in Relation to-Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, By J, Stevenson Bushnan, 
M.D. 

The Work and the Counter-work, or the Re- 
ligious Revival in Belfast. With an Expla- 
nation of the Physical Phenomena. By 
Edward A. Stopford, Archdeacon of Meath. 
Fifth Edition, (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, 
& Co.) 


Wurte Mr. Wilkinson demonstrates at length 
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express all the views which have been put 
forth on the important subject on which we 
speak with much diffidence and hesitation. 

heir authors are authorities and representa- 


| tive men; each one enunciates a leading idea, 


J } I \ | and each has his following among the millions 
riod, to bring to a conclusion the | out fairly with reference to all our dealings | 


who at this moment ponder on or sneer at, 
invite or deprecate, triumph or lament over, 
the great fact of the Revivals. 

The main features of an ordinary Revival are 
striking, unmistakable, easily told, and easily 
remembered, Into the midst of a generation 
which buys and sells, which marries and gives 
in marriage, which intrigues or goes to war, 
which cares much for the earth and little for 
what is to come when this earth shall pass 
away, there steps a man of mighty will, pro- 
found earnestness, and great eloquence. With 
a zeal to which they are strangers, and with 


| words and accents such as they never heard 





before, he reminds men of the fleetingness of 
life, and of the eternity which comes after. 
He tells them that the things they thought 
best and dearest, are but so many snares and 
delusions — the shadowy baubles of a dream, 
after which there must be a terrible awakening. 
He holds before each mind the brazen tablets 
of the law, and demonstrates that without an 
Atonement, each breach of that law is enough 
to condemn the breaker to torments unthought 
of, unheard of, unimaginable, and interminable. 
They are all convicts under sentence of death, 
and the warrant for execution may come at 
any time; it may come this moment, Even 
now, while he is speaking, it has come in all 
parts of the land, in the palace and in the 
cottage, on the water and in the highway, for 
many, many, that are unrepentant and conse- 
quently unredeemed, ‘The awful doom waits 
upon his hearers, even while they are listenin, 

to his address; it may come upon them wit 

the speed of lightning, or the spring of the 
tiger; it may halt after them, and lurk round 
corners, and steal upon them in the dead of 
night. But come it will and must. Each vi- 
bration of the pendulum shortens the span 
that divides them from that dark and dreary 
valley, which opens into eternal life or eternal 
death: each pulsation of their hearts is like 
the striking of a wound, and what they 
fondly call life is but a bleeding and fading 
away. No matter how smiling the landscape 
and how bright the sky; a thunderbolt may 
be hurled from the clear calm air, and the 
grave, its yawning gulf overgrown with flow- 


| ers, may be within an inch of their erring and 


that the Irish Revivals are a great fact, Mr. | 
Scott laments that, in England, they have | 
been regarded with incredulity, and perhaps | 


with aversion. The demonstration is unne- 
cessary, and the complaint unfounded. For 
months past public attention has been freely 
and earnestly given to the extraordinary and 
astounding events which were last heard of in 
Ulster; their antecedents have been curi- 
ously investigated, and their manifestations 


that these disputes originate with the servant | made the subject of surmise, speculation, and 


who wants to enforce unjust demands, and not 
with the master ; although we are free to admit 
that masters do not always act towards their 
servants with those principles of equity and 


justice which they would have the ser- | 
We make the | up in the wake of that hwricane of excite- 


vant apply to themselves. 
observation with the view of showing that | 
masters in general perfectly well understand | 
their duties which their superior education | 
would point out to them, combined with 


the application of the golden rule of unerring— 


comparison. ithout laying too much stress 
on the fact that the Revivals have had 
unlimited space in the London and Provincial 


ooks, pamphlets, and tracts which have sprung 


papers, we need only point to the scores of | 


ment which has swept over Ulster. The five | 


publications which head this column are but a 
small sample of the Revival literature; but 
they are chested with care, and placed where 
they stand for a reason. 


In their totality they | 


sinful feet. 

There is in such an address nothing over- 
drawn, nothing distorted, nothing untrue; but 
so profound is our attachment to life, so great 
our shrinking from death, that the obvious 
truth of the shortness and uncertainty of our 
present existence, when fully forced upon the 
majority of mankind, creates a strong lmpres- 
sion, one excessively painful, disheartening, and 
overwhelming. Such discourses, whenever 
zealous men have addressed them to a worldly 
and unthinking congregation, have usuall 
aroused within the hearers a deep sense of their 
sinfulness and their danger; they have led 
many to repentance, and awakened many to a 
new and better life; but in almost all cases 
the silent and spiritual conversions have been 
put into the shade by physical demonstrations 
of sorrow, fear, and horror. Sobs, shrieks, 
convulsions, the beating of the breast, the 
tearing of hair, the immediate and frantic re- 
nunciation of the pomps and vanities of the 
world are amongst the most noted features of 
Religious Revivals in all ages and in all coun- 
tries. They attended the very questionable 
uprousings of Pater Abraham of Santa Clara, 
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and the more penned preachings of sveeral of 
the great divines of the French church. Some 
forty years since they convulsed the fashionable 
society of Vienna, whenever Zacharias Werner, 
a pervert from Protestantism, preached in St. 


mons delivered on the exhibition of the Holy 


meeting; it affects alike persons of all tem- 

rameuts, ages, and moral conditions.” It is 
Nir Scott’s firm conviction that the physical 
manifestations, of which more hereafter, “ are 


| the results of ordinary causes, operating with 
Stephen's Cathedral ; they interrupted the ser- | 


C éves, and they have within the last | 
oat of Tréves, and they | salutary effect which the Revival has had on 


ten years been frequently produced by the 
special missions of Jesuits in France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. As for Revivals in Eng- 
land, we need only point to the religious 
excitement produced by Whitfield, Wesley, 
and Irving. The following passage, extracted 
from Bishop Mant’s “ Bampton Lectures” of 


more than ordinary power.” 
We may at once say that Mr. Scott adduces 
frequent and unimpeachable evidence of the 


the manners and morals of the districts which 


| have been subjected to its influences, and to 


these effects we must mainly look in our esti- 
mate of its workings. Crowded churches and 


| prayer-meetings, fervour of religious devotion, 


1812, now re-published by the Rev. Hermann | 


Heilbronn, contains a summary of the preach- 
ings of the former revivalists, and of the con- 
sequences thereon ensuing : 


“Very unlike these words of truth and sober- 
ness is the character of that preaching which the 
Missionary of Methodism, protesting as he does 
against the operation of moral persuasion upon the 
soul, employs for the instrument of his instanta- 
neous conversions. Reason is left to slumber on 
her post, and her authority is superseded, if not 
annihilated, while with language the most porten- 
tous, enforced by the most vehement articulation, 
and the wildest extravagance of gesture, he gives 
the rein to the imagination, alarms the feelings, 
and stimulates the passions; now exciting an 
eestatic love for Christ in terms of rapture, of 
which it hath been truly observed that ‘ enthusi- 
asts and pious mystics have been remarkably 
fond.’ " Now dwelling with horrible 
delight on the terrors of God’s wrath, and figuring 
to the shrinking mind, with a minute and frightful 
particularity, the agonies of hell and the torments 
of the damned. 

“ The effect corresponds with its cause. . : 
Alternate extremes of weeping and of laughter; 
sobs, and shrieks, and groans, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth; the voice now stifled by agony, 
and now bursting forth in tones of execration, 
blasphemy, and despair; tremours and faintings, 
and droppings to the ground, as if struck by 
lightning and thunder; paleness and torpor; con- 
vulsions and contortions, as in the pangs of death, 
as out of the belly of hell; things terrible to 
behold, too terrible to be borne, and which words 
cannot describe: such are the symptoms of con- 
version which the very preachers who have ex- 
cited them have gloried to survey, have exulted 
and triumphed in enumerating.” 


The main difference between the present 
Revival and those that have preceded it, is its 


| known by its fruits, 








utter disconnection from any palpable agency. | 
This point is strongly and justly insisted on. | 


Mr. Scott, who passed a portion of last au- 
tumn in the stricken districts of Ireland, and 
who represents the large numbers of those who 
will wile 

the mighty mystery, says that on the spot no 


one has dared to claim any credit for its wide- 
spread results. 
name, either by friend or foe. It is connected 
with no particular church or denomination. 
It has originated no sect or novel religion.” 


avowals of sinfulness, and declarations of re- 
pentance, however good in their kind, are not 
all good unless accompanied by such works as 
demonstrate a living faith. We are told, on 
the highest authority, that the tree shall be 
Debauchery of all kinds is 
described as the arch evil which has always pre- 
vailed among the population of Ulster, and the 
evidence pi eae by Mr. Scott shows that in 
this respect a great and beneficial reformation 
has attended the revival. There is less drunken- 
ness and many grog-shops have:been shut up. 
There is less profane swearing and licentious- 
ness. It may be urged that these excesses 
have been swallowed up by excesses of another 
kind; that Aaron’s an which devoured the 
other snakes, is but a snake afterall. Such an 
argument, shadowing forth a dark future, ean- 
not affect our present opinion on the subject. 
Granting that there is- an excess of devotional 
feeling, we still protest that the change is one 
which cannot be too highly commended. It is 
better that people Prat | be intemperate in 
devotion than that they should be intemperate 
in drink. If these good effects of the Revival 
are lasting—if they outlive a burst of enthu- 
siasm which, in the common course of events, 
must, sooner or later, find its term—if the 
hurricane of piety and repentance leaves a per- 
manent crop of faith, hope, and charity: then 
we can only wish that a similar storm of the 
Spixit may sweep over and awaken the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Archdeacon Stopford, whose pamphlet has 
reached a fifth edition, admits the beneficial 
effects of the Revival; but he looks with 
doubt, suspicion, and fear on its physical de- 
monstrations, The great stress laid on these 


| physical demonstrations has been protested 
| against; in our opinion, unjustly, 


They 
form a prominent feature in all Revivals, 
and they are more than usually prominent in 
the present. All the writers on either 
side of the question are full of them; and 
though Mr. Scott says little on the subject, a 


, great deal is said by the witnesses whose evi- 


mit of none but a Divine solution of | 


dence he adduces in his Appendix. By far the 


y m} _ best summary of these physical phenomena is 
human being has been associated with it, no | 


found in Mr. Wilkinson’s book, and from it 


| we extract some of the leading cases : 


“Tt is called after no man’s | 


According to this authoritative witness, the | 
Revival commences with a general solemnity | 


of feeling which pervades the minds of men in 
a vaer ar district. It comes thus in places 
where there have been extra and unusual re- 


“Men are struck down in the fields, in their 
own homes, as if killed instantly by a gunshot; 
they fall with a deep groan, some with a wild cry 
of horror; others at the loom, and others in their 
beds. Some of them waste away to 
a shade; some of them are speechless for as long 
as twelve hours. I have seen some that would 
have dashed out their own brains, — my own 


| servant for instance.”—“ Every girl now struck 


ligious services, and in places where there | 


have been none. It asks no leave of incum- 
bents, and comes where it has been deprecated 
and dreaded by the clergy, and where it has 
been desired and sought for “Tt comes after 
the manner of an epidemic.” “It is expe- 
rienced at the roadside, at the loom, in the 
market and shop, in the quiet of the domestic 
cirele, and even in bed, as well as in the church 





in Belfast has visions, and would be greatly dis- 
appointed if she had not; would think it only 


half done, and would probably pray to be struck | 


again.” —“ Others who could not read a word in 
their ordinary state, had a faculty or power when 
in this wondrous state of perceiving letters of 
light, and reading, whole pages from the Bible; 
others of seeing things and persons at distances 
beyond the ken of natural eyes.”—“ In all cases, 
and in whatever stage of the impression, they 


(the stricken ones) were surrounded by crowds of 
friends or sympathising comforters. They were 
prayed over, in some cases by a single leader, in 
others yee audible supplications of several per- 
sons at the same moment, the stricken person some- 
times uniting with them in language of glowing 
and continuous eloquence, and at other times by 
interjectional exclamations of trembling doubt, 
reviving hope, faith, love, or joy unspeakable. 
During the earlier paroxysms the sufferers gene- 
rally experienced considerable relief from sacred 
music.”—-“ The person impressed appeared to be 
in a state of great prostration,—a partial stupor, 
from which she was occasionally roused into a 
feeling of mental agony, depicted in heartrending 
expressions .of the countenance, and uttered in 
deep, low wailing of terrible despair. Her face 
was deadly pale, and her eyelids firmly closed, 
except when partially roused by a convulsive 
paroxysm, and even then no part of the eye was 
visible, except a narrow line of white.”—‘ Soon 
after b ‘ast hour six or seven young women be- 
came suddenly affected with all the usual symptoms 
while engaged at work in the spinning factory at 
Rateview. Intense excitement immediately en- 
sued among the workers; the alarm soon became 
general, and within an hour twenty or thirty 
people of both sexes were found prostrated.”— 
“ While Dr. Shaw was speaking, a person labour- 
ing under strong conviction of sin was carried out 
into the session room. He was a person who had 
had convictions before, but on this occasion they 
returned in a manner most distressing to witness. 
- «+. While this. man was suffering, cthers, 
all children, were brought in or were seized with 
convictions in the room,”—After a sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Moore, “ Suddenly one person and then 
another and another in rapid succession fell to the 
ground with piercing cries of mental agony. The 
mysterious influence was at work. It soon spread 
further among the assemblage, and within half 
an hour we found twenty human beings stretched 
at full: length upon’ the grass, exhibiting emotion, 
both of soul and body, sufficient to appal the 
stoutest heart.— At half-past ten o’clock we reck- 
oned nine circles (of spectators) of this sort, in a 
single one of which we found eleven prostrate 
penitents, smitten to the heart.—A young woman 
lay extended at full length, her eyes closed, her 
hands clasped and elevated, and her body curved 
in a spasm so violent, that it appeared to rest, 
archlike, upon her heels and the back of her 
head.”—Another woman “ was deadly pale, her 
features rigid, her lips clenched, her hands clasped 
firmly together, and her head inclined, as if her 
neck was unable to “page it; she uttered some 
deep moans through her nostrils, and her head 
moved from side to side, as if to indicate internal 
agony.”—‘‘ Mrs, C—— has been one of the most 
striking cases I have seen. She screamed so as 
to be heard a quarter of a mile off. She said she 
had felt heavy for some days, and she had to hold 
up her heart.”—“ Mary and Elizabeth H 
were taken ill at a prayer-meeting. I did not see 
Elizabeth H—-—. Her sister said she was out 
putting a letter into the post, telling her friends in 
America how happy she was. Mary also said 
that Elizabeth had no struggle, but gave up her 
heart easily.”—“ N. C., not eighteen years of age, 
was in the act of holding a conversation with an 
invisible being, whom she called an angel.” 


As may be seen from the title of his pam- 
phlet, Archdeacon Stopford holds that in oppo- 
sition to the beneficent character of the Revival 
there exists a counter-work antagonistic to the 
Scriptures, founded on delusions by which it 
is very difficult to avoid being deluded, and 
sedulously —o- by means injurious alike 
to the welfare of souls and bodies. This 
counter-work, in the Archdeacon’s opinion, 

takes advantage of a bodily illness, which has 
| come to be coexistent, though not coextensive, 
with the movement, and he undertakes to 
| show that the bodily and mental afflictions 
| which we have specified are only the ordinary 
| phenomena of a well-known form of disease ; 
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that this disease is hostile and not favourable . 


to true religion ; that its natural uences 
are injurious to woman’s nature ; and that re- 
ligious revivals can be and ought to be wholly 
discountenanced from this counter-working 
disease. 

That disease, according to his belief, is 
ge The extracts we have given from 
r, Wilkinson’s Collectanea of Strikin 

Cases, will go far to enable the experienc 
among our readers to decide for themselves, 
whether or not Archdeacon Stopford is justi- 
fied in his assertion. Hysteria, which we 
roughly describe as the spasmodic affection of 
a set of nerves of whose existence and action 
we are, in the normal condition of the body, 
utterly unconscious, has symptoms of its own, 
which, once seen, can never be forgotten. Once 
duly noticed, they can never be mistaken. 
The movements of the hands, arms, and head, 
the expressions of the countenance, the sounds 
of the voice, cries, screams, moans, and coughs, 
have each a peculiar character of their own, 
unlike to anything else; and Archdeacon 
Stopford, whose experience of hysteria has 
been extensive beyond that of most living 
men, ormcemanly affirms that all the cases he 
saw in Belfast were unmistakably hysterical, 
and as far as is possible to judge om de- 
scription, so was every case which has been 
described to him. This view is contra- 
dicted, but not controverted, by Mr. Scott, 
who considers that “the Archdeacon was un- 
fortunate in his experience, and that he 
formed a too hasty generalisation upon insuf- 
ficient facts.”’ Mr. Seatt thinks that the hysteria 
theory is inadequate to account for a variety 
of cases, in which people were stricken in the 
retirement of their chambers, in the market, 
by the way-side, during the quiet reading of 
the liturgy, and the ordinary singing of metri- 
cal psalms; “ to say nothing of those who fell 
down convulsed, while cautious and nervous 
clergymen were warning their auditors to ab- 
stain from all exceptional and exciting exer- 
cises.” The fact is, that Archdeacon Stopford 
considers the gentle deprecations of cautious 
and nervous men as one of the strongest pro- 
vocatives for latent hysteria. Mr. Scott's 
subsequent assertion, that “ the manifestations 
are the ordinary effects on the weak and sym- 
athetic human frame of strong, overwhelm- 


to a gentle and polite paraphrase of the ugly 
term hysteria; and the anecdote he tells of a 
Christian lady whom he saw fall insensible 
from excess of joyful emotion on hearing his 
testimony as to the reality of the good work, 
goes far to justify the Archdeacon’s assertion, 
and to prove Mr. Scott’s happy ignorance of 
the manner in which hagueanicey ections are 
generated and pemegent The remark that 
the worthy Archdeacon must have been un- 
fortunate in his “experience,” is one of those idle 
sneers with which even the best of men are apt 
to rid themselves of an inconvenient antagonist. 
Mr. Scott cannot deny that the Archdeacon is 
right in his estimate of the cases which he has 
seen, but. he 





| district. 





by an electro-magnetic action, which is an in- 
strument in the hands of God for the conversion 
of sinners. In support of this view, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, among a variety of other arguments too 
long, too involved, and too hazy for extrac- 
tion, points to the way in which the Revival 
has travelled. Oblivious of his having stated 
that the movement commenced in Wales, and 
that a sporadic off-shoot was observed at 
Aberdeen, he tells us, in support of his mes- 
meric theory, that “it has not leaped from 


the north to the south, nor from the east | 


to the west of the island. It has followed a 
steady, — progressive, and uninterrupted 
course from h to parish, and district to 
It has travelled almost like a wave.” 
Mr. Scott, too, likens the movement to “a wave 


| spreading onwards and onwardsas from acentre;” 





and though he contemns the electro-biological 
theory of Mr. Wilkinson, it appears to us that 
both agree in the main, since either holds that 
the physical manifestations are “ the results of 
ordinary causes pee. with more than ordi- 
nary | at ag e cannot see that Archdeacon 
Stopford’s theory of hysteria differs in its 
essentials from those of Messrs. Scott and 
Wilkinson. He, too, acknowledges none but 
ordinary causes operating with more than or- 
dinary power, but having more experience of 
the disease than is ordinarily acquired in fami- 
lies, he is less puzzled and awed by extreme 
and unusual symptoms. He has heard one of 
Mr. Irving’s prophetesses speaking in an un- 
known tongue, and the sounds he then heard 
produced on him one of the most permanent 


impressions he received in life. After many 
years that sound still dwelt upon his memory 
as something unearthly and unaccountable. 


When introduced to his first case of hysteria, the 
physician told him to mark the peculiar cha- 
racter of the ery. “That moment it flashed 
upon my memory: it was with some slight 
modification, but in its character essentially 
the unmistakable cry of Irving’s prophetess; a 
sound that while I live I never again can mis- 
take or misinterpret.” 

We must refer our readers to Archdeacon 
Stopford’s pamphlet for the detailed exposition 
of his theory as applicable to the physical 
features of the Revival. All we can do here 
is to point out a few of the instances in which 


| his views and assertions clash with those of 
ing, mental emotion,” amounts substantially | 





es that a number of cases | 


well known in Ulster did not come under the | 
reverend gentleman’s own observation, and that | 


those cases were clearly not hysterical. Many of 
them were ‘apparently apoplectic and cata- 
leptic,” and we may mesmeric ; while the 
reading with closed eyes, and the instinctive 
knowledge of the contents of a book where the 
patient was utterly unlettered, are among the 
phenomena paleo ascribed to that high 
mesmeric state which is known as clairvoyance. 
This, in fact, is Mr. Wilkinson’s theory, who 
holds that the physical manifestations which 
accompanied the Revival in Ireland are caused 


« 


| 





Mr. Scott, and in some degree with those of 
Mr. Wilkinson. The former states that the 
work (including the physical manifestations) is 
not connected with human agency. “On the 
spot no human being has been associated with 
it.” Archdeacon Stopford, on the other hand, 
asserts that “a system is extending to every 
town and village of propagating hysteria by 
emissaries—young men, who in many cases 
have been subject to its influences themselves, 
and who cannot but desire to produce cases. 
Their means may be unconsciously used, and 
may not be the less effectual.” He also gives 
an account of an hysterical sermon: ~* 


‘* The preacher's natural qualifications appeared 
to be but small. His manner was cold, dry, and 
unimpassioned. His voice was naturally good, 
and, like his action, appeared to have been care- 
fully studied; his tones were unnatural, as if the 
peculiar cry of hysteria had been taken as a model. 
He did not appear possessed either of intellectual 
or sympathetic power. He reminded me of 
Fechtersleben’s description of hysterical men— 
‘ for the most part effeminate.’ ‘The discourse was 
on the parable of Dives and Lazarus. There was 
nothing of the love of Christ, nor of the guilt of 
sin; there was. nothing to awaken conscience ; 
hell, h-e-ll, h—e—ll—was the one cry, and the 
sole object aimed at was to produce a sensation of 
intensified torture of physical self-feeling. After 





the part above described came a passage in which 


the existence df Dives ‘ and endless duration’ was 
put together, repeated again, transposed, reversed, 
inversed, with infinite variety and art, until 
nothing in the nature of an idea to occupy the 
mind remained—nothing but the prolongation of 
the physical self-feeling of agony. It was evi- 
dently here the chief labour of preparation had 
been bestowed, and it was precisely here, where 
every idea had disappeared, that the preacher 
bestowed the whole force of voice, and tone, and 
gesture—a fact which I had observed in other 
sermons before.” 

“ Aceustomed to reflect on every intellectual 


| excitement, and every pure emotional feeling by 
| which hysteric action can be counteracted, I had 


sat down to watch and track the process by which 
hysteria can be produced. Precisely as I expected, 
when all sense and meaning were gone, the preacher 
had his base and unmanly triumph, in evoking a 
wild and long-continued scream of hysteric agony, 
which, as it rose more loud, and thrilled more 
wild, did effectually silence the preacher. That 
thrilling ery of agony—that cold-blooded outrage 
upon the moral nature of woman—did awaken in 
me the strongest feeling of indignation that has 
ever filled my breast.” 


Archdeacon Stopford holds that these phy- 


| sical manifestations do not aid, but impede, 


| the action of true reliyion. 


They are a coun- 


| ter-work, antagonistic to the work of con- 








| version. He watched a woman, struck for 


the third time during a lengthy paroxysm, and 
he afterwards had some conversation with 
her: 


“Thad heard that, in every case, the burden 
of sin is felt and bemoaned. She said nothing of 
this, so I put every question that could draw it 
out, and at last asked her plainly of it. It was 

uite evident, and was acknowledged by herself, 
that she had felt nothing of this. LI inquired about 
her future attendance at public worship: she re- 
plied, that when she got proper clothes she would 
go, but not till then. I asked, would she have 
kept from Christ, when on earth, on account of 
her clothes? She replied, that it would be easy 
before Him, but it was hard to do it before men. 
I pointed out to her the trial that she now was 
brought to, between conformity to the will of 
Christ, and being governed by the fear of man. 
She said pertly that she knew all that, but she 
never would go to a house of worship, till she 
had proper clothing to go in. Her countenance was 
now dark and angry, and she showed very plainly 
that she wished to have no further conversation 
with me. I left her with a sad feeling, that her 
heart was unchanged and untouched, yet I met 
no case made so much of by ministers and 
ladies.” 


We have no space for similar extracts, but 
we cannot omit noticing a statement which 
the Archdeacon gives on authority, from a 
resident of a large town in the north of Ire- 
land : 


“ A steady observer of the movement, who has 
been to nearly all the nightly meetings, says he 
never saw the Bible opened, or heard one word 
read out of it, except once in a Methodist meet- 
ing, when a Presbyterian minister tried to read 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, but was put down 
by cries of ‘ You are spoiling our meeting. 


Another important characteristic by which 
we may judge of the good or the bad origin of 
the “ physical manifestations,” is the manner 
in which these phenomena affect the public 
health. Are they, or are they not, followed by 
frequent instances of insanity? Archdeacon 
Stopford alleges that, in a very brief space of 
time, and in a-very limited circle of inquiry, 
he saw or heard of more than twenty cases, 
some of a shocking character. 


“In one lodging in Belfast lived a man, his 
wife and daughter, All three were ‘ struck. The 
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father is now living in a lunatic asylum, the wife 
is a hopeless idiot, and the daughter, from grief 
and horror, nearly as bad as either.” 

“ Some seven or eight cases were in the lunatic 
asylum, several of whom I saw. Some of them 
had been insane before, and were now brought 
back to that condition, one woman after seventeen 
years’ sanity.” 


He quotes the case of another woman whose 
insanity has taken the fearful form of the 
lowest degradation of woman’s madness. 





delicate, and dangerous a subject. Where 
truth is closely intertwined with error, it is 
difficult to strike at the one, without incurring 
the suspicion of hostility to the other. Many 
earnest and pious men are moreover of opinion, 
that such a subject ought not to be treated by 
the hands of secular writers: that its discussion 
should be left to those whose vocation it is to de- 
cide on questions of truth and error in religious 


| matters. The various authors of the pamph- 
‘ lets we have noticed are evidently of a diffe- 


“This form,” says Fechtersleben, “is com- | 


bined in a singular manner with religious de- 
lusions;” and “ the transition into this form is 
mostly occasioned by hysteria.” 

“ Aye these the fruits?” says Archdeacon 
Stafford, “ of the right preaching of the Gospel 
of Him who said ‘Come unto me all ye who 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest ?” And to this solemn question we add 


| Nor can we believe that Mr. 


the testimony of Dr. Cheyne, who lived in an | 


age of unexampled religious excitement, and 
consequent madness, and who defies any one to 
prove that the Gospel received simply, ever 
produced a single case of insanity. ‘“ Fanati- 
cism and superstition may have caused in- 
sanity, as well they may, — but the Gospel — 
never |” 


Dr. Bushnan’s suggestive pamphlet on the | 


connection ‘of the wrong sort of revivals 
with nervous and mental diseases corroborates 
and enforces the Archdeacon’s emphatic 
warnings. He tells us that in the way of 
mental diseases the worst is yetto come. In- 
sanity is not so much an effect of great mental 
exaltation at any particular moment, as the 
final result of the unhinging of the mind by 
such an excitement after much action and re- 
action, often prolonged through considerable 
periods of time. “ Hence insanity, as the effect 
of religious revivals, does not burst out like 
hysteria and epilepsy, in a number of indi- 
viduals at once, in an assembly subjected to 
the excitement of vehement preaching. It has 
its foundations laid by that excitement in as 
great, or in perhaps a greater number of cases, 
to burst forth after a time in the privacy of 
domestic life, when the immediate witnesses 
have their attention no longer fixed on the 
original mental disturbance in which it com- 
menced.”’ 

Attention is also due to the sentences with 
which Dr. Bushnan concludes a series of re- 
flections which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to every man or woman interested in 
revivals and revivalists : 

“ The features of similarity in the Irish epide- 
mic to epidemics of the same sort elsewhere being 
so striking, it is easy to predict how it will ter- 
minate. It will exhaust itself in no long time. 
It will leave some good, but much evil will follow 
in its wake. It will perhaps teach some of those 
who have witnessed its course, that humble un- 





ostentatious piety is better than rampant fanat- | 


icism. It can hardly fail to leave some part of 
the population improved in their habits, and per- 
haps sincerely and permanently attached to God’s 
word. But there can be no doubt that the great 
majority will relapse into their former careless 
and dissolute habits, And as to its worst effects, 
it will leave many for life a prey to maladies, 
destroying the comfort of existence, and not a 
few the victims of mental derangement.” 


We have to the best of our ability fulfilled a 
solemn though not an agreeable duty, in 
noticing at length a movement which, for good 
or for evil, affects a large portion of Ireland, 
and whose extension to this country is the 
subject both of hopes and fears, Aftera general 
expression of our sentiments at the first rush 
of the whirlwind of excitement, we have been 
slow to resume the discussion of so difficult, 





rent opinion, since they sent their publications 
to this office. In doing so, they could but 
have the object of eliciting our opinion. 
tt, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, and Archdeacon Stopford intended to 
address their several arguments to none but 


the clerical portion of the public. On the 
contrary, it is plain from many portions of 
their books, that they wrote with a view, 


and with a desire, to be read by, and to con- 
vince, the public in general. As members of 
that public we have a right, as educated men 
we are called upon, to form an opinion on the 
arguments advanced, and the evidence ad- 
duced in their support; and in our journal- 
istic capacity we have the duty to give a 
summary of the whole case, and if we cannot 
pronounce a judgment, at all events to trace 
out the features indispensable to the delive 
of a proper verdict. e have done this wit 
an earnest desire to be just and impartial ; 
and for the rest with all others who have 
treated of this mighty matter, we must abide, 
and stand approved or corrected, by the 
Result. The statistics of Ireland for 1860 will 
be the most satisfactory, the most conclusive, 
and the most irrefutable commentary on the 
Irish Revivals of 1859. 








A Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Joseph E. 7 iad LL.D, (Boston: Hick- 
ling, Swan & Brewer.) 

To review minutely and critically a work of 

such vast importanee and extent. as the one 

before us, would demand some months of 
careful study and analysis of its contents, 
to be followed by as many days of as 
careful writing, to express and support the 
opinions we had formed. Neither our time 
nor limits would admit of our entering, in 
these columns at all events, into so minute an 
examination and critical analysis. And yet of 
such momentous importance do we consider a 
work of this nature to be—caleulated, as it un- 
questionably is, to exercise a powerful and 
lasting influence, either for or ill, upon 
the progress of education, and upon the just 
development of the English language—that 
we shall probably be thought to have been too 
tardy in giving expression to our opinion of 
the present work, considering that several 
weeks have elapsed since the volume was 
placed in our hands. We resolved to enter 
upon the duty of examining its principles and 
a utterly entniineianed alike by any 
iscussions of which we may have formerly 
heard more or less, and by any local or per- 

sonal predilections. We have ever taken a 

deep and solemn interest in the work of edu- 

cation, and from that “stand-point,” firstly 
and chiefly, did we resolve to inspect this 
work, respecting which expectation had for 
months — been raised to a very high pitch. 

A second principle, closely and intimately con- 

nected with this, and of scarcely, if at all, 

inferior importance, which we have borne care- 
fully in mind, is the national influence which 

a really good Dictionary of a living lan 


must exercise upon the present and future 





history of the race of whose language it ought 
en + en me “seep exponent. The 
istory of a language is of necessity powerfull 
and indissolubly intertwined with, hat of the 
pro, in virtue and religion, in science and 
civilisation, of the race whose thoughts it em- 
bodies and represents’; and thus the chronicle 
of the past: and present becomes a landmark 
from which the future must direct and measure 
its further development. The duty of an 
English lexicographer viewed from these two 
points, firstly, of the immediate influence upon 


' the education of the young, and secondly, as a 


natural corollary, of the more remote influence 
= the power and ss of the great 
nglish race, assumes a significance an 


re- 
sponsibility of the most solemn kind, requiring 
the possession of the highest moral principle 


united with the most extensive erudition and 
the keenest powers of critical discrimination. 
An eminent writer upon language in the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” has defined the 
poe me of a good dictionary as follows : 
“The design of every dictionary of language 
is to explain in the most accurate manner the 
meaning of every word, and to show the 
various ways in which it can be combined with 
others, in as far as this tends to alter or modify 
its meaning. The dictionary which does this 
in the most accurate manner is the most com- 
plete of its kind: therefore, the principal study 
of a lexicographer ought to be to discover the 
method which may seem best adapted for that 
purpose. Dr. Johnson, with great labour has 
collected the méanings of every word, and 
quoted the authorities; but it would have 
been an improvement if he had given an ac- 
curate definition of the precise meaning of 
every word, pointed out the way in which it 
ought to be used with the greatest propriety, 
showed the various deviations from the original 
meaning, which custom had so far established 
as to render allowable, and fixed the precise 
limits beyond which it could not be employed 
without mete a vicious expression. With 
this view it would have been nece to 
exhibit the nice distinctions which take place 
between words nearly synonymous, and with- 
out which many words can only be defined in 
such a manner that they must appear to be 
exactly synonymous.” reference to pronun- 
ciation the same writer has this passage: “As 
the English language is so exceedingly irregu- 
lar in the pronunciation, the same letter in the 


same situation often assuming sounds totally 


different in different words, it is impossible to 
establish any general rules on this subject 
which do not admit of many exceptions: 
therefore a dictionary is the best means of as- 
certaining and pointing out the proper pronun- 
ciation of words.” We the more willingly 
accept these definitions as —_— from the pen 
of a writer of acknowl authority on the 
subject of language; and we have made them 
to a considerable extent the base of our ex- 
amination of the work before us. 

We would, however, state what seems to us 
the requirements of a good English dictionary 
somewhat more fully and categorically. In the 
first place, then, such a work should contain all 
the words of the language which appear in 
works of any merit, ancient or modern, with 
their meanings at different periods of our litera- 
ture faithfully explained, and illustrated by 
passages from works of authority pertaining 
to those several periods. 

Secondly, in order to attain to as great ac- 
curacy as possible in orthography, the lexico- 
grapher should have clear, well-defined princi- 
ples, and be faithful in the application o yo 


rinciples, being ever on his guard e 
Prilliont attractions of novelty, and ever mind- 
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ful that his duty, like that of the historian, is | 


to record truthfully rather than invent in- 
geniously. 

A third point claiming the most close and 
critical attention, must of course be the or- 
thoepy or correct pronunciation of the language; 
nor probably will any part of the lexicogra- 
pher’s duty demand a stricter and more rigid 
exercise of fidelity and moral firmness than 
this; so that, unswayed by any less catholic 
feelings, he may faithfully endeavour to ascer- 
tain and record the pronunciation of each word, 
according to the best standards of Enelish in 
the Old World and the New, giving, where 
opinions are much divided, the leading autho- 
rities on each side. 

Fourthly, the etymolo 


words must occupy a very ange and important | 


share of his attention, nor will any portion of 
his onerous task more severely test his erudi- 
tion and critical scholarship. It has fallen to 


our lot to examine many dictionaries, and | 


those, too, of good repute and extensive circu- 
lation, in which derivations—frequently taken, 
no doubt without due examination, from other 
works—have been given in a random, hap- 
hazard style, no less unphilosophical in itself, 


than discreditable to the authors, and disastrous | 


to the interests of true philology. The lexico- 
e903 must not only be a profound a 

ut also an acute and critical comparative philo- 
logist ; and being this, he will be eereiginl 
careful not to lend the sanction of his endorse- 
ment to any bill of etymology which does not 
bear the stamp of historic evidence, or philo- 
sophic analogy. 


he fifth demand with which a dictionary of | 


the English language may be expected to 
comply, is one which admits of somewhat 
more discussion than any of the preceding. 
We allude to the extent to which it shall 
include technical and purely scientific terms. 
The principle of the division of labour has 
now come to be so generally acknowledged, as 
not only the most convenient, but the most 
correct and sensible in every department of 
mental and manual industry, that, as a matter 
of theory, we should be inclined to advocate 
the reserving of these terms for distinct scienti- 
fie dictionaries on the several arts and sciences, 
or, what is nearly the same thing, for the pages 
of an encyclopzedia whose avowed purpose it is 
to include the whole circle of the sciences. It 
is, indeed, self-evident that only in works of 
this kind can such terms be fully and satis- 
factorily explained. Still, we must allow this 
to be one of those matters in which strict 
theoretic principle must, to a certain extent at 
all events, conform to the demands of expe- 
diency and practical utility. The great ma- 
jority of persons would undoubtedly be dis- 
satisfied with any dictionary which should not 
embrace a large number of these technical and 
scientific terms—all those, in fact, which are 
likely to occur in the course of general reading. 
With this demand, then, the lexicographer 
will feel bound to comply, and his study must 


be to meet it as satisfactorily as possible, | 
within such a compass as not to extend his | 


work to a size inconyenient for ready reference, 
and a priee inconvenient for persons of limited 
means, 

Such appear to us the leading and legitimate 
requirements to be fulfilled by a really useful 


complete dictionary of our language. The | 


practical and utilitarian taste of the age, how- 
ever, seems to demand the addition of inform- 


ation of another character, not so legitimately | 


coming within the lexicographer’s sphere of 
duty,—such as the pronunciation of classical, 
scriptural, and phical names, lists of the 


abbreviations and signs used in printing and « Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary” be considered | but one opinion. 


or derivation of | 


ously | 





writing, and of those words and phrases taken 
| from other languages which have been so 
universally adopted by English writers on both 
sides of the At antic, as to have become, in a 
certain sense, almost part and parcel of our 
language, and which must consequently present 
a great difficulty to such readers. as do not 
possess a knowledge of the language and works 
from which they are taken. 

Guided by the principles avowed at the com- 
mencement of these remarks, and adapting as 
our standard of criticism the rules and require- 
ments just laid down, we have devoted a very 
considerable amount of time and labour to the 
examination of “ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 
of the English Language,” and we have risen 
from the task with “Telings of no ordinary 





| honest fidelity of which this noble work bears 

| the impress upon every page. 

The conditions of a good dictionary, as de- 

| fined by the writer in the Encyclopedia Bri- 

| tannica, have been complied with and realised 
to the fullest extent. 





eae mS ters rete oreineciee 


as in any respect inferior : while, as a complete 
and faithful dictionary of our language in its 
present state, satisfying, to the full those re- 
quirements, the fulfilment of which we have 
laid down as essential to such a work, we 
know no work that can bear comparison with 


.it. It embraces all the information which the 


most utilitarian mind is likely to demand, 
adorned by an extent of accurate erudition, 
and systematised by a philosophical and me- 
thodical arrangement, which is not only most 
agreeable and satisfactory to every true scholar, 
but calculated to confer the greatest benefit 
on the future study of our language; realising 
in this respect, in-a striking manner, the truth 
of Lord Burleigh’s well-known remark, “ Me- 


| thod is like packing things in a box; a good 


satisfaction at the result, and admiration of the | 
care, scholarship, philosophical method, and | 


packer will get in half as much again as a 
bad one.” The people of New England have 
cause for just pride that such a work as this 
has emanated from the union of Boston scho- 
larship and Boston business and enterprise ; for 


| we entertain an undoubting belief that the lapse 


The “ meanings of the | 


| words” are given in the clearest and most | 


accurate manner, the “most correct mode of 
usage” is carefully pointed out, deviations 
| from the original meaning are marked and 


traced back with historical accuracy to their | 


| origin, and especial attention has been devoted 
to that poin on which the encyclopedist 
| justly lays such stress, namely, “the exhibi- 

tion of the nice distinctions which take place 
| between words nearly but not quite synony- 
| mous.” About 5,000 of these “ nearly synony- 
mous ’’ words have been brought together and 
| so compared as to exhibit accurately every 
| shade of difference in their meanings ; and it 
| adds to, rather than detracts from, the merit 
| of the author, that he freely acknowledges the 
obligations this part of his work is under to 
| the valuable treatises of Whately, Crabb, and 
Taylor. Referring to our own standard of re- 
quirements, we can only say that we have 
tested the work by more than a thousand re- 
ferences for words of rare occurrence and pe- 
culiar usage selected from standard authors of 
various eras of our literature, and in no in- 
stance have we thus far failed to discover the 
word we sought, its correct definition, and 
an explanation of its peculiarities. 

In orthography and pronunciation, Dr. 
Worcester has consistently carried out those 
judicious and common-sense principles, which 
will, we feel assured, meet the approval of all 
sound scholars and lovers of our language in 
its purity and integrity. Untempted by the 
' too common desire of dazzling by ingenious 
novelty, he has kept firmly and steadily to the 
lexicographer’s true path, remembering that 
his chief duty is to record accurately and 
honestly the result of his researches ; for what 
Johnson uttered in the tone of unmanly com- 
plaint, is true in a high and noble sense: the 
lexicographer is “the pioneer of literature, 
doomed to remove rubbish and clear obstruc- 
tions from the path, through which learning 
and genius press forward to conquest and 
glory ;” but if he well and faithfully performs 
that duty, so far from deserving Johnson's 
ignominious epithet of “drudge,” he will 
have fairly won his rank and title as a true 
“Jord of literature.” 

Our literary and educational labours have led 
us, as a matter of necessity, to become more or 
| less familiar with most of the standard diction- 
aries of dead and living languages, which have 


_ our deliberate opinion that to none of these can 





of a few months will be sufficient to establish 
‘“*Worcester’s Dictionary ” as the acknowledged 
standard of reference amongst the scholars of 
England and America. To bring out such a 
work in so finished and elegant a form de- 
manded not only all those important qualifica- 
tions we have specified as essential to the author 
of such a work, Dut also the generous and cordial 
co-operation of other learned and scientific 
scholars, and great courage, skill, and enter- 
ery: on the part of the publishers. Happily 
or the interests of education, and for the lite- 
rary fame of Massachusetts, this triple com- 
bination to produce a great result has been to 
the fullest extent realised. Dr. Worcester, 
with a patience and persistency of purpose 
worthy of our warmest admiration, has devoted 
all his erudition and research for a long course 
of years unceasingly and unweariedly to his 
arduous task, and he has, as he acknowledges 
in his preface, been most generously aided and 
encouraged by other leading scholars and 
scientific men of this State; while no false 
economy nor fears of an unsuccessful issue 
have deterred the publishers from giving to 
the great work every advantage to be derived 
from chasteness of design, elegance of form, 
and moderation of price. To all these three 


| parties, who have thus so ably co-operated in 
the completion of this noble dictionary, destined 


to be to our language and literature a «rjjua és 
def —an everlasting heir-loom — the present 


_ and future generations will, undoubtedly, owe 





a debt of deep gratitude, 





Addresses to the Candidates for Ordination on 
the Questions in the Ordination Service. By 
Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. (J. H. & 
J. Parker.) 


Turse Addresses, which are twelve in num- 
ber, have been delivered at different Ordina- 
tions to candidates for holy orders in the diocese 
of Oxford ; and they are now put forth to the 
world, the Bishop tells us, partly on account of 
the urgent request of those to whom they were 
delivered ; partly because certain friends of the 
Bishop’s, in whose judgment he has great con- 
fidence, have thought them likely to prove 
extensively useful. Such is the cause assigned 
for the publication of this volume. Its object 
is to explain the full meaning and importance 


_ of the ordination-vows, and “to stir up the 


appeared in England or America during the last _ 
| half century ; and we feel bound to avow it as | } i ¢ 
| Of the literary merits of this book there can be 


| 


devout and religious affections of those who 
seek the great and blessed, but at the same 
time perilous, office of ministers of Christ.” 


It is not too much to say 
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that the Bishop of Oxford is one of the greatest 
masters of eloqience of the present day, 
Gifted with great distinctness of utterance, 
remarkable fluency and power of language, 
and possessing above all— and here lies the 
secret of his charm — real earnestness of pur- 

ose, the effect of his sermons and other ad- 
Sennen is oftentimes something wonderful. 
We ourselves were present on one occasion in 
St. Pancras Church, at a special Wednesday- 
evening service for the working classes. The 
intimation that the Bishop of Oxford would 
preach, of course crammed the church. The 
whole of the spacious floor was filled with 
exactly the class for whom the service was 
intended; the galleries were set apart for 
others. Men in their working-dresses were 
there by hundreds; and in all it was caleu- 
lated that there were more than three thou- 
sand people in St. Pancras that evening. The 
Bishop ascended the pulpit; there was evi- 
dently a feeling of curiosity on the part of his 
rough audience: but the result was one of the 
greatest triumphs of real simple hearty elo- 
quence that it has ever fallen to our lot to 
witness. For about an hour and a quarter did 
the Bishop continue his address; and during 
the whole of that long time one might liter- 
ally have heard a pin drop in that vast church. 
His language was as plain and simple as could 
be; there was not a word that the most unedu- 
cated could have had a difficulty in_under- 
standing ; but the secret of his powerful charm 
we have already stated; it was his evident 
earnestness, the manifest heartiness, and. sin- 
cerity with which he preached to his hearers 
the message which he was commissioned 


to deliver. And so there is the same 
reality, the same earnestness, perceptible in 
the present volume; and while we must 


refrain from entering into any yery detailed 
reference to the book, we can most conscien- 
tiously recommend it to the perusal, not only 
of those who are now about to enter into, holy 
orders, but of those too who already hold office 
in the ministry of the Church of England. 
There is a plain unshrinking honesty in, the 
method in which the different obligations, of the 
Ministers of the Church are discussed, from 
which many might learn much, From. the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Borders 
town in the North, to the Reverend the Rector 
of St. Boniface, Banking-House Street, City, 
there are hundreds of both the extreme parties 
in the Church, to whom Address IV. would, 
if they would but condescend to read it, offer 
some very seasonable instruction. The Bishop 
spares neither side. 
discipline of the Church, as they may be learned 
from her authoritative documents, he insists 
upon; and denies that any one can, “as an 


honest man, hold a commission as a teacher” | 


in the Church of England, or “honestly con- 
tinue to execute an office” in her ministry, 
except “on the presumption that he is always 
ready, without qualification or reserve, to renew 
his | Ordination-] subscription.” 

On matters of, comparatively speaking, very 
small importance in themselves, but oftentimes 
productive of most disastrous results, the Bishop 
also gives sound and excellent advice to the 
young candidate for Orders; for instance, on 
the subject of clerical dress : 


“ Some amongst us desire, for the very best 
objects, that our dress as clergymen was more dis- 
tinetly demonstrative of our calling. They urge 
the wholesome restraint to ourselves which such 
an outward mark must prove against levity or 
sports unbecoming our sacred character, They 
dwell on the self-recollectedness it would help to 
engender, and on the aid it would give us in 
osciety, by reminding others as well as ourselves 


The literal doctrine and | 


| who and what we are.. They point to many and 
' good examples of the usefulness of so natural a 
| distinction. They have much to urge, and they 
| are not unwilling to practise what they commend ; 
they would fain, if it were possible, bring back 
into ordinary use the cassock and the tippet. 
Failing this, they adopt a dress as near as pos- 
sible to it, and as remote as possible from that of 
ordinary laymen: On the other side, it is urged 
that the English clergyman is an English citizen ; 
that, like other men, he marries, mixes in ‘society, 
and takes his full share in’ all ‘civil and social 
matters ; that he is not, like the Roman ecclesiastic, 
a member of a. separate, unsympathising class ; 
| and that on his retaining his. freedom from this 
ecclesiastical separation depends greatly. his ac- 
ceptance and, his usefulness, with, Englishmen. 
This party, therefore, whilst it would retain, those 
moderate badges of colour and shape which. all 
men identify with clerical attire, would eschew 
all prominent and startling diversity of dress 
from that of sobér laymen. On their'skirts, as on 
the skirts of thé other side, hang a loose ¢loud of 
extreme men, who pride’ themselves in’ throwing 
off ‘all: the established sobriety’ of'a clergyman’s 
apparel, | Now how light a thing this is, and yet 
how. important. '- For the adopting either one’ ex-’ 


and soon disturbs external peace. ‘The hottest 
strifes and the most lasting pnejudices are. engen- 
dered and kept alive by these outward badges. 
Many a young clergyman, who might have 
preached Christ and spread the life of His Church 
throughout a parish around him, has marred. all 





| straightness of his ¢ollar or the length of his 
skirt.” 


Let us hear the Bishop: tod ona subject’ 


been dragged into notice: in’ a most painful 
manner. His: Lordship is speaking of 


“ Vestments in the sanctuary, and the adoption 
in our services of rites, which, however they may 


strange and novel ‘in the eyes of our people. I 
have no hesitation in saying to you that it is better 
in these matters to acqiiesce for a while in a long- 
established custom of deficiency than to ‘stir our 
people up to suspicion and hostility bythe im+ 
petuous restoration of a better use. More harm 
has, I believe, been done amongst us ‘by such 
attempts to restore bits of a. ritual to which our 
people are unaccustomed, than by any other single 
error. Our people argue—and do they argue 
altogether amiss ?—that these changes. either 
mean something or nothing: if something, what, 
they ask, is it that they mean, and whither are 
they leading us? if nothing, do they not imply 
either puerility, unquietuess, or folly in him who 
| can for nothing disturb our minds, or even alarm 
our prejudices? Depend upon it, my brethren, 
that if we are to keep this promise of our Ordinal, 
[to maintain quietness and peace,] we must as to 
these matters~so. trifling in’ themselves, so mo- 
mentous as indications of a drifting current—in- 
| wardly and outwardly manifest ourselves to be 
| men of quietness and peace.” 





And these words are written by the. Bishop 
| of Oxford,—a man to whom thousands, 
| Whose religion, like that of the Romanists, 


is founded upon the word of man, not of | 
Giod,— whose belief is written in the pages | 


not of the Gospel, but of the party news- 
paper,—and in whose minds the love of all 
men, inculcated by the Saviour, is replaced by 
hatred of those who are not of their way. of 
thinking—can scarcely find in their yocabulary 
aname too hard to be applied. Would that 
they would take a page out of this book. 
Would that the extremes on either side would 
learn a little of the charity and Christian tem- 
per of the Bishop; that these, for instance 
would learn that unaccustomed bowings, and 
turnings, and genuflexions, and other rites and 





treme or the other, marks internal: unquietness, ' 


his usefulness and raised a host of enémies by the - 


somewhat ‘akin to this, one which has lately’ 


be justified by the letter of long sleeping laws, are | 
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ceremonies, whatever arguments from anti- 
quity may be alleged ind ek of less im- 
portance by far than the maintenance of peace 


and order m @ h ;— and those,‘ that’ disbe- 
lief of ‘Church’ doctrines and contempt of 
Church discipline aust imfallibly render any 
clergyman an object of deserved ‘scorn in the 
sight of all honest people, and make ineffectual 
the whole purpose of his mi , Which, ac- 
cording to'the definition of his first ordination- 
romise, was the promotion of the glory of 
and : the edifying of his: people. It has 
been proposed many excellent and learned 
—— including, 1f we remember right, 
ishops Beveridge, Patrick, and Wilson,—that 
ministers of the’ Church of England should, in 
order to keep the nature-of their vows fresh. 
in their minds, form the habit of reading over 
at stated times the Ordination service, This 
is an excellent suggestion; one whieh, ' if éom- 


lied with, would save many a man ‘from’ act-- 


ing a of dishonesty, and from promot- 
ims co a and division in the: Church. in 
which he, is a sworn minister of peace and 

‘There is one want im the book before’ us, 
which its author might easily supply,—a want 
which the cireumstancesof the presenttimes ren- 
deriit every day more and more expedient to 
supply ; and’ that is, a suggestion for the gui- 
dance of i for ordination: and others 
in the matter of their reading: | Bishop Burnet 
in his Pastoral’ Care, Bishop’ Tomline in his 
Elements of y and: have, at dif- 
ferent times, given lists’ of books which they 
deemed suitable to the purpose; but the con- 
dition of the Church varies day -by day, and 
new sects.and new schisms: spring’ up; and a 
new direction therefore’ must ‘be’ given to the 
course: ef study of the, young minister of the 
Church ; and! to whom. can’ he: look for better 

uidance upon the subject than to the Bishop of 
fis diocese,— his Father in God?” 

With. this: remark upon: this omission we 
close the:volume, ‘It is needless to say that it 
is a well-written 'book ; it is more than that,— 
it is a sound, thoughtful; earnest book ; a book 
which, if-put into the hands of the rising gene- 
ration of ministers of the church, would do 
much, or: atleast would be likely to do as 
much as coulé-be done; to open their eyes to 
the duties ‘and ‘responsibilities and dangers of 
their position, and'to teach them that the words 
of their ordination-vows are words of no light 
import, and that, whether they like it or like 
it not, they are bound most solemnly. to ob- 
serve them. Nevér was the Church of Eng- 
land more in want than at the present mo- 
ment of straightforward, honest men to hold 
office in the ranks-of her ministry.. When the 


lain grammatical meaning of words is wrested 
to suit : purpose, and articles of faith are 


twisted by the application of a non-natural in- 
terpretation to signify something diametrically 
opposite to that which a simple man would 
gather from the simple construction of the 
words’; when here Church discipline is made 
to take the place of the spirituality of religion, 
and there such diseipline is entirely ignored, and 
all notion of order Ts lost, and bg nl enag ee° 
travaganeies are indulged in, all for the sake 
and under the name of Seigion it is comfort- 
ing to find at any rate one who has the bold- 


ness to speak out for the legitimate authority 
of the Church over those at least who have 
sworn to obey her, and largeness of heart suffi- 


cient to make him tolerant to those who differ 
from him, and unwilling to persecute those 
with whom he cannot agree. 
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THE MODERN HISTORY SCHOOL 
AT OXFORD. 


A PAMPHLET of some importance has been re- 
cently placed in circulation by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, the Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. Thisis his inaugural 
lecture delivered last term, which he had not 
intended to publish, but which is now issued 
somewhat later in the day, upon a reconsi- 
deration of his resolve. It is not our intention 
to pass an ex cathedrd judgment on an ex cathedra 
lecture. It is, of course, written with that ripe 
scholarship and nervous English which we 
should have expected from Mr. Smith’s high 
reputation in periodical literature, and have 
demanded from the successor to the chair of 
the illustrious Arnold. It has suggested to us 
a few thoughts on a subject of some importance 
both to Oxford and to the country. The school 
of Law and Modern History is an especial link 
which connects the Oxford world with the 
world without. It is the bridge which spans 
the space between the scholarship and philology 
of classmen, and the more enlarged studies of 
critics or legislators. It is the ground occupied 
by men who have just emerged from the routine 
of purely scholastic study, and are pausing 
before they enter the church, the senate, or the 
bar. How a study so important in itself should 
be best cultivated and encouraged, how such a 
study may be made most beneficial for the 
prospects of men so situated, and most likely 
to promote their usefulness in the world, is a 
grave question both for Oxford students them- 
selves, and for the governing body of the Uni- 
versity ; a question, moreover,»in which the 
literary world and the country at large must 
necessarily have great interest. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith appears to have singu- 
larly failed in apprehending either the vocation 
of his office or the necessities of the University. 
To a great and obvious want he = atten- 
tion, and promises no help. The Regius Pro- 
fessor of Tony in the University does not 
address himself to the University at large, but 
to the limited class of certain legislators and 
possible statesmen. There is such a class, and 











a most important class, but they constitute a — 


very minority of a minority. Perhaps one 
man in forty belongs to it; and‘, possibly 
the number is diminishing. Lord Derby said 
one night in the House of Lords, that he re- 
collected the time when the majority of their 
Lordships’ House had been members of the 
University, which was probably not the case 
with more than one fourth of them now. We 
do not stay to discuss the question, whether 
this is not mistaken policy in the Peers, and 
whether they may not Love to thank themselves 
if they both deteriorate in the estimation of 
the country, and weaken their hold upon the 
Universities. There is no doubt but the great 
body of undergraduates, the stuff and staple of 
the University, consists of the future clergy. 
Oxford is the great foster mother of the Church 
of England. It is unwise and it is unjust to 
ignore an overwhelming majority in favour of 
a class or clique. ‘There is no set of men by 
whom the study of Modern History is more 
imperiously needed, and to whom it would be 
20 highly beneficial, as our clergy. There is 
no study so calculated to sweep away the spirit 
of sectarianism, the cardinal sin of ecclesias- 
tical corporations, and to promote the spirit of 
charity, tolerance, and catholicity. Much of 
that Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion, on which Forster wrote his longest 
and most careful essay, would be done away, if 
they were able to respect the literary attain- 
ments and abilities of their religious teachers. 
It is the duty of our Universities to place the 





clergy of this country in the van, and not in 
the far rear, of English history, philosophy, and 
literature. Nor is it possible to devolve this 
special training: on the Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History. The eloquence, lore, and ge- 
niality of Dr. Stanley are doing great things 
to Oxford; but a little Bible information is 
found so desirable and necessary for future 
clergymen, that not very much space is left for 
Ecclesiastical History properly so called. Nor 
would this study answer all the needs we have 
urged. What is wanted is to keep the clergy up 
to the full mark of the intelleetuel culture of the 
day, to bring them and society more within 
the same parallel lines, and to guard against 
the possibility of the Church degenerating into 
a caste,—to remove points of difference, and 
multiply points of agreement, between the 
Church and the laity. 

So much for the general principle involved. 
We suspect we have laid a great deal more 
stress upon literature than is warranted by the 
language of the statutes, It must now be the 
opinion of many that History and Literature 
would have been better than History and Law. 
The fact is the schools were constituted about 
ten years ago in compliance with a popular 
clamour ; the experiment has been exceedingly 
valuable, and it is now time that its results 
should undergo revision. We have heard an 
Oxford man ask, with some interest, whether 
Gibbon brought his “ Decline and Fall” down 
to the time of George the Third; and another 
has inquired, with a praiseworthy thirst for 
information, who was the author of the work 
called Milton. Of course it is not the province 
of the University, but of fathers and school- 
masters, and “ that sort of people,” to prevent 
such gross ignorance as this. But-it is as im- 
aa that undergraduates should have some 

nowledge of Milton and Pope, Gibbon and 
Johnson, as that they should know all about 
fines and recoveries, essoigns and emblements. 
Indeed a knowledge of the different schools of 
English Poetry, ‘English Criticism, English 
Philosophy, properly speaking, is as much a 
art of English History as anything else can be. 
The present adjunct of Law is an unnecessary 
burden and a great practical hardship. When 
a man is deyoting all his energies to fa- 
miliarising himself with a wide and difficult 
area of history, it is an intense annoyance to 
learn a volume of Blackstone or one of Jus- 
tinian, which he hates, which interrupts his 
study, which has little bearing on his work, 
which will be of no imaginable use to him, 
which hazards his class, which he will endea- 
vour speedily to forget. The exceptional in- 
dividual, who really wishes to give his mind a 
legal, diplomatic, and historical training, such 
as may fit him for the Legislature or the 
Foreign Office, will find very rare and valuable 
assistance. Besides the impetus of an honour 
list, in addition to. the Professor of Modern 
History himself, we have the Professor of Po- 
litical Eeonomy, the Professor of Diplomacy, 
the Professor of Modern Languages. There 
are also teachers of acknowledged ability and 
eminence, (as in the case of Count Saffi, of 
European. reputation,) who give the best at- 
tainable instruction in the world in French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, whose salaries 
are already provided, and who impose no tax 
on students. The misfortune is that men will 
not avail themselves of these great advantages, 
and you cannot make them. If Mr. Goldwin 
Smith really desires hearers, he must content 
himself with a lowlier ambition than forming 
the minds of cabinet ministers. There is 
scarcely any nobler foundation in Oxford than 
the Taylor Institute for Modern Languages ; 








room. But there the foreign publications lie 
uncut on the table, and the foreign classics lie 
undisturbed upon their shelves. A gloom and 
silence reign around, only less impressive than 
the profound solitude that reigns amid the 
gorgeous splendours of the Ratcliffe. One rea- 
son is the comparative indifference with which 
the colleges treat these studies. Christ 
Church is an honourable exception to the rule. 
She has always fostered these studies, and her 
members have stood highest in the History- 
class list. The fellowships of All Souls, by 
Parliamentary ordinance, are set aside for the 
encouragement of these studies; and we 

ather, with astonishment, from a remark of 
Mr. Smith’s, that All Souls is seeking to evade 
what is now the law of the land. 

There are certainly many anomalies con- 
nected with the present system, and to rectify 
them would be a work of much practical diffi- 
culty. Perhaps the most striking absurdity is 
dividing the history of England into periods. 
The idea seems to be that History, every now 
and then comes to a standstill, and then starts 
afresh. Now History is a curve, not a zig-zag. 
We might as well expect the waters of the 
ocean to pile up on the right hand and on the 
left, as for history to resolve itself into periods. 
The man who takes in the second period, from 
Henry VIII. to William III., must, in bare 
justice to his subject, acquire some knowledge 
of the first pettod: But the man who takes in 
the first period is under no necessity of know- 
ing anything about the second period, and, ac- 
cordingly, the first period is the favourite. 
When a man has completed his period, as far 
as he is concerned, he has exhausted history. 
He has gained the flammantia menia mundi. 
All beyond is void or limbo. It is perfectly 
possible that a man may go forth to the world 
as an Oxford first-class man, and while he has 
a minute knowledge of the Crusades and the 
Italian Republics, may know nothing about 
the Petition of Rights or the Bill of Rights. 
Or again, he may know nothing about the 
laws of King Alfred or those of Edward the 
Confessor. Tt is the theory of the Oxford 
statutes that England came into existence at 
the time of William the Conqueror. It would 
be an obvious improvement if the whole range 
of English History was imperative, and some 
acquaintance was required with the works of 
such men as Lappenberg and Palgrave, and 
Lords Macaulay and Stanhope. Something, 
too, might be said respecting the examination 
papers, but the difficulties presented by these 
are perhaps inseparable from the nature of the 
subject. Sometimes there are sets of questions 
that can only be answered by a system of cram ; 
and again another set of the most comprehen- 
sive character, each of which, if fitly dealt 
with, would require an answer nearly as large 
as an article in the Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Smith suggests that modern languages 
should be made part and parcel of the Modern 
History School. To this we sincerely demur. 
The argument in favour of learning modern 
languages is of course irresistible, in fact an 
obvious truism. A man cannot be a really 
good historian without being a really good lin- 
guist. But it is quite possible for a man to 
acquire a very respectable amount of history 
without being a linguist at all. A very popu- 
lar and useful author, whom the University of 
Oxford expressly endorses, wrote the history of 
a king of Spain and an emperor of Germany, 
without any knowledge either of Spanish or 
German. But the arrangement mentioned 
would be very unfair to other interests. The 

eat advantage of the present system is that 
it teaches a man, after laying a good founda- 


or a more heautifui room than its reading- | tion of classical knowledge, how to begin to raise 
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his superstructure upon this foundation. Read- 
ing men, after hard study of ancient languages 
and literature, fittingly conclude their univer- 
sity course and commence their career in the 
world by reading for honours in Law and 
Modern History. The effect of making modern 
languages compulsory would be to exclude 
many men, who, as matters now are, generally 
stand very high in the lists. They would have 
to make a definite choice, to cleave to one 
school and forsake the other. In case the 
horns of this dilemma were presented, on most 
men, the classical school would have a predo- 
minant claim. They would gain much less in- 
formation, but would gain much more mental 
power. The intellectual discipline of the 
classics is something wonderful. Men may 
gain mere information at any time: as a rule 
they can only secure the power of managing 
information once. The difference between the 
study of Thucydides and the study of Lord 
Clarendon is enormous. Supposing the lan- 
guage already mastered, we have again and 
again to gather up the points and facts and 
arguments of the truest and greatest work of 
antiquity. Clarendon sometimes fixes the mind 
but never spurs it; it will suffice if we occa- 
sionally turn down a leaf and sometimes pencil 
& passage, 

Meficient as the theory of those examina- 
tions is, their practical working, as is the case 
with so many of our institutions, is better than 
its promise. However illogical may be its 
method, the Law and History School has al- 
ready achieved a great deal. It only requires 
the thoughtful care of the University to make 
it achieve a great deal more. The student 
learns much: what is more, he finds that he 
has need tolearn. He discovers that the greater 
the circle of light, the larger the circumference 
of darkness. This school abolishes the popular 
and unfounded reproach of the inutility of 
Oxford studies, and disciplines and arms men 
for entering the large intellectual arena of 
publiclife. The Lrrerary Gazerre is itself a 
proof of this, welcoming in its columns, this week, 
no inconsiderable accession of University con- 
tributors. Nor can we conclude better than 
with the eloquent conclusion of Professor Smith, 
to whose great abilities and good intentions 
we accord our meed of admiration and sym- 
a Bi “The modern Press is the Medieval 

fessor, and it is absurd to think that in these 
days of universal mental activity and univer- 
sal publication, men can be elected or appointed | 
by Convocation or by the Crown, to ead the | 
march of thought and give the world new | 
truth. Oxford herself is no longer what a | 
University was in the Middle Ages. No more, 
as in that romantic epoch of the history of in- | 
tellect, will the wayworn student, who had | 
perhaps begged his way from the cold shade of 
feudalism to this solitary point of intellectual 





light, look down upon the city of Ockham | 
and. Bacon, as the single emporium of all | 
knowledge, the single gate to all the paths | 


of ambition, with the passionate reverence of 





is the non-represented or inadequately repre- 
sented householder in a populous neighbour- 
hood, who has suddenly taken it into his head 
that the country cannot prosper, by reason of 
his inability to vote for Sir Judas Bribeall, and 
to receive the reward of his virtue. But though 
these and various other interests are duly put 
forth, and making an nt claim on the 
legislature, we cannot find that there is any 
reality in the much described agitation. The 
nation is perfectly quiet, willing to receive any 
rational reform, and to recognise it as an ad- 
vantage, but not likely to be either very ex- 
cited or very melancholy if a year should go 
by and nothing be done. In 1832 the agitation 
was that of a whole people, in 1860 it is that 
of afew “stump orators” seeking to make 
political capital. 

At the same time we are far from saying 
that there is nothing in our representative 
system which requires emendation. We have 
undoubtedly some very gee districts, and 
er ore in the suburbs of the metropolis, 
which are not, as they ought to be, separately 
represented. Chelsea has rights, so has the 
eastern part of the Tower Hamlets, and we 
might create half-a-dozen boroughs, without 
at all over-supplying with M.P.’s that huge 
Babel of stone and marble, brick and mortar, 
lath and plaster, which, as an aggregate, we call 
London. 

But all schemes of enlarging the franchise 
which have hitherto come under the notice of 
Parliament, have had one great defect, — they 
have failed to acknowledge that what ought 
to be represented is neither the numerical 
greatness, nor the aggregate wealth, of the 
country, but its intelligence, its, practical 
common sense. It is to get at this that we 
institute so many tests. The possession of 
wealth, if acquired, is held to prove that the 

ossessor is a man of intellect and energy; he 
1s careful, prudent, active. Such men are best 
qualified to select legislators. If the wealth be 
hereditary, it indicates at least the probability 
of afinished education. If a man occupy 
house above a certain rental, he is presumed to 
belong to a class in which the facultiés of the 
mind are not entirely neglected. He has 
probably gone to a “ classical, commercial, and 
mathematical academy,” kept by Mr. Drill “ and 
able assistants.” No one imagines that it is 
the house, or the acres, or the three per cent. 
consols, that are represented, but the intelli- 
gence that these presuppose. 

Now what underlies the whole actual ques- 
tion ought to be brought a little nearer to the 
surface ; that which we take so much pains to 
do indirectly we certainly ought not to refuse 
to do directly, when we have the opportunity. 
He who tries to extract sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers has clearly no right to put up a 
shutter in order to keep them out of his house 
—that is if he wish to have anything like a 
character for consistency. We have, therefore, 
a right to expect that in any new Reform Bill 
provision will be made that he who gives 


the pilgrim, with the joy of the miner who has | actual and direct proof of education should be 


found his gold. The functions and duties of | 


Oxford are humbler though still great. And 


put on at least as good a footing as the man 


who is only presumed to be educated on ac- 


so are those of all who are engaged in her ser- | count of the rent of his house, or the number 


vice, and partake the responsibilities of her | of his consols, 


still noble trust.” 





EDUCATIONAL FRANCHISE, 
WE presume that no ministry can now hold 
office without a Reform Bill. Now itis “the 
masses,” as quacks call them, who want to 
be released from all payments, however indirect, 
and who desire at the same time to have the 
disposal of their neighbours’ money. Now it 


At present we have three 
constituencies, and three only, avowedly based 
L spr intellectual qualifications. These are, in 

ngland, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and, in Ireland, that of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Nor are we desirous of adding to the 
number of these; they are of incalculable 
value as they stand; they do precisely what 
they are required to do, and they want no help 
in doing it. We would object strongly to the 





enfranchisement of any other universities, 








coll or similar bodies, not because of an 
invidious feeling, but because there is a muc 
better mode of accomplishing what such a step 
is intended to secure. No seat in Parliament 
is so much coveted as those for the Univer- 
sities, and the holders of none are so much 
honoured; and there are a thousand reasons 
why this should be so, reasons which could 
never apply to any other educational constitu- 
encies. We should be equally unwilling to 
see any such general constituency scattered 
over the country. It would be an unmanage- 
able kind of machinery, and would, moreover, 
gratify no one. 

What we would desire to see is a recogni- 
tion of education, wherever it is found, as a 
claim to the franchise; we want no new con- 
stituency, only let the duly qualified person 
have a vote for his own town, city, or county, 
wherever it may be. Just as he is put on the 
register and entitled to vote who rents a house 
above a certain value, so let him be regi 
also who can prove an educational fitness, 
And now the question arises, is there any need 
for this? Are not the educated classes repre- 
sented? Do they not really vote though by 
reason of other qualifications? “We reply, No! 
A. B. is a barrister, M.A. of Oxford or Cam- 
bide bq poe a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
bet e rt agg hig name from the books 
of his college, and he lives in lodgings; he 
has no wee but the grocer pound the 
corner, who is a householder, enjoys the fran- 
chise, which is thus P svat sng denied to a 
man of the highest education. Very many 
similar cases might be instanced. e would 
propose that in any new measure of Reform 
the franchise be conferred upon the following 
classes,—that they should be registered on 
showing that they are really what the Act 
might require, and vote accordingly in respect 
of their educational qualification :— 


I, All members (graduates) of any university, 
British or rege 

II. All persons in holy orders of the Church of 
England and Ireland. 

Io. Roman Catholic priests, and all dis- 
senting ministers actually officiating as such, 
according to law, including Wesleyan Me- 
thodist ministers. 

IV. All barristers, attorneys and solicitors, 
duly qualified. 

Y. All physicians, duly qualified ; doctors of 
medicine, members of the og of Sur- 
geons and licentiates of the Company of 
Apothecaries—to this class might be added, 
chemists being members of the Pharmaceu- 


tical Society. 
VI. All fellows or members of learned societies 
—the same having a charter. 


VII. All members of the Royal Academy, the 
Royal Academy of Music, and all persons 
who have at any time exhibited any pro- 
ductions of their own at the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy of Arts. 

VIII. All members of the Royal College of 
Preceptors, and all certificated school- 
masters. 


We should hardly think it necessary to go 
further than this, but there are strong reasons 
for going at least as far, We observe that any 
English subject being member of a foreign 
university — and to no others would the first 
class apply — might fairly plead his degree or 
diploma, as sufficient evidence of education ; 
and with regard to the last named, it surel: 
could not be contended that a certifica 
schoolmaster is not better qualified for the 


franchise than by far the majority of the ten 
pound householders. 
Some such scheme as this would be accept- 
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able in more ways than one to those whom it 
did not enfranchise. A yoter who now claims 
and exercises the right of voting in respect of 
a house, would do so with far more pleasure 
could he do it as a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and his vote would become in itself 
proportionally more valuable — all the profes- 
sions would feel the recognition as a graceful 
act; and though in fact it wouid only confer 
what they have a strict right to demand, yet 
they would never clamour for it, and would 
accept it the more gratefully because granted 
without agitation. 

The dissenting bodies would receive it in 
the same spirit; undoubtedly there are many 
who would object that these’ gentlemen, the 
ministers of dissenting con tions, ought 
not to be made politicians—that eg too 
haye something else to attend to besides voting 
at elections, and we should possibly have a 
great deal of that insufferable cant which was 
so rife a few years ago. Teachers of religion 
do not, because they are such, forfeit their 
rights, nor do they abnegate their duties as citi- 
zens. If we are to have an educational test at 
all, it must be fairly applied, and the loftiest 
dignitary of our time-honoured universities 
must consent to have it applied to the humblest 
nonconformist minister in a country village. 
We do not fear any objections on such grounds 
as these. We have no notion that the masters 
of Eton and Harrow, of Westminster and 
Winchester, would hesitate at giving the fran- 
chise to the well-conducted and well-qualified 
master of the National School. What we fear 
is that some impracticable scheme may be 
suggested—some requirements made for a kind 
of least. constituency all over the kingdom, 
which would transmit its votes by post, and 
have representatives of its own. To a scheme 
of this kind several great authorities have com~ 
mitted themselves, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury among the rest, and we fear the revi- 
val of a plan so fraught with difficulties, 

Against such a scheme the Universities have 
a right to protest. It is establishing what 
would very likely assume the character of a 
rivalry —an useless and ineffective rivalry— 
with themselves, and it would be introducing 
a new principle hitherto unknown in our Con- 
stitution, that of a constituency without a 
locality. We do trust we shall not hear of it 
again, 

But.an educational franchise, to be exercised 
in the district where the voter lives, and where 
his opinion may be supposed to have weight,— 
this is really one of the necessities of the time, 
and we shall hold no Reform Bill sufficient for 
its purposes which does not make some provi- 
sion for this need. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Liberty Hall, Oxon. By W. Winwood Reade. 
(Skeet. ) 
Or late years a practice has been coming into 
vogue, of eminent authors introducing their re- 
lations into public life, The reading public is 
supposed to be so very busy, that the introduction 
of a powerful favourite seems necessary, in order 
to ensure attention to a fresh claimant. A great 
deal might perhaps be urged inst this pro- 
cedure. It is true that young Macaulay soon 
superseded old Macaulay, and Disraeli the elder 
has been almost forgotten in Disraeli the younger. 
Still, genius by no means lates itself in ac- 
cordance with the tables of affinity. We have no 
wish to see the domains of literature converted 
into so many family boroughs. Imagine a gene- 
ration of n Ferquhers battening upon the 
proverbial fame of the ancestral Tupper! Ne- 
vertheless we have a kindness for the kith and 
kin of our favourite authors. When Alfred Ten- 




















nyson introduces his brother Frederick, or An- 
thony Trollope his brother Adolphus, we invo- 
luntarily move; we raise our hats; we are very 
happy to form the acquaintance of Mr. Frederick 
Tennyson and Mr. Adolphus Trollope. We feel 
sure at once, which proves to be abundantly the 
case, that these gentlemen have a wealth of wit 
and worth of their own. When we saw a book 
advertised by a nephew of Mr. Charles Reade, we 
own we were a little taken aback. We rather 
like Charles Reade, with all his peculiarities ; 
and yet, though it may sound rather hard-hearted, 
we did not care for the acquaintance of another 
literary visitor afflicted with the spasms. Still we 
should have made our grimace of welcome ; and, 
indeed, the debit of a young Oxonian ought to 
conciliate a certain degree of favour. We did 
not quite like his choosing an Oxford subject. 
Nothing is a surer sign of the weakness and 
morbidness of much of our literature, than the 
excessive introspection in which young authors 
indulge. It seems now to be a great aim of li- 


terature, to tell everybody what everybody knows | 
already ; to describe to the loungers of the High | 
Street, Oxford, how the High Street Oxford looks | 
on a lazy afternoon; to tell a new generation of | 
freshmen how lads just relieved from the restraint | 


of school, riot for the first time on an-ad libitum 


supply of broiled fowl and devilled kidneys, | 
the accompaniment of frothing cham- | 


with 
pagne, or the less ambitious but more whole- 
some bitter beer. 
society is not so easy a thing as may be supposed, 
and if the object is gained still the object is con- 
temptible. We should greatly prefer a little 
generous extravagance. We are not at all 
alarmed if an enthusiastic undergraduate out- 
Ruskin’s Ruskin, or if the Tennysonian mania 


assumes a mild form of temporary insanity. | 


When a fervent orator at the Union speaks in 
favour of Universal Suffrage, and another advo- 
cates the Non-jurors’ view of the Stuarts, we 
recognise a possible Whig placeman, or future 
Liberal member for a constituency of the new 
Reform Bill. We may, perhaps, sometimes think 
their views too obtrusive, and regret that a small 
portion of the energy with which they reform the 
Universe is not directed to reforming their tailors’ 
bills. Our augury concerning Mr. Reade was 
not rendered more favourable by discovering that 
his standard of taste is the author of “ Verdant 
Green,”’—a Durham, we are glad to say, not an 
Oxford, man,—who didnot think it below his 
office of a clergyman to portray the follies and 
debaucheries of a low, fast set in the University, 
and palm it off on the world as a representation 
of ordinary Oxford life. George Herbert tells 
us that he who shoots at a star may hit a tree. 
On the same principle, he who looks up to the top 
of a ditch must be at the bottom of the ditch him- 
self. We regret to say that we find Mr. Reade 
in the mire of a very dirty ditch. He has placed 
a decided blot on the family escutcheon. We do 
not know if Mr. Charles Reade exercises much 
avuncular influence over the youthful scapegrace. 
If so, he should visit his hopeful nephew with 
some condign correction analogous to the boxing 
of ears and docking of pocket-money of our 
younger days. 

A novel has always a sort of psychological 
interest. If the characters in the novel are not 
worth examining, the character of the novelist 
may afford us food for speculation. 
work has a peculiar value of its own. 
us the finest illustration with which we are ac- 
quainted of what a theologian might call the 


reeking filth of the human heart. Some portions | 


of it are not so much worthy of the attention of 
reviewers as of the attention of the police. If 
Lord Campbell’s Act means anything it may be 


seasonably brought-to bear here; nor should the | 


publisher be surprised if he is favoured with a 
visit of search. Of a book so flagitious that Mr. 
Mudie refuses to admit it into his most liberal list, 
it will not be necessary for us to set forth any 
formal condemnation. We certainly shall not 
defile our pages by transferring to them any of 
the more loathsome contents of this work, But 


To daguerreotype such a | 


Mr. Reade’s | 
It affords 





it may not be altogether useless if we gather from 
an abundant crop of noxious weeds a few speci- 
mens of coarseness, ignorance, feebleness, pert- 
ness, untruthfulness, pretentiousness. 

Edward Saxon, the hero, enters at Liberty Hall, 
Oxford. The rule of the halls is less strict than 
the rule of the colleges, but his account of Liberty 
Hall is not so much a foul libel on any part of the 
University as upon human nature. It is simply 
false and impossible. We are introduced to a set 
| of men such as we never met or heard of. Indeed, 
| Mr. Reade’s ignorance of Oxford life and manners 
| is something so portentous, that if we were not 
assured that he has here printed some of the 
private affairs and conversation of men whom he 
met at the University, we should regard his resi- 
dence there as an entire myth. He speaks of a 
Fellow’s wife as if a Fellow’s wife was a lady to 
be frequently met with in society; there have, 
perhaps, been two such in as many centuries. He 
affects a great familiarity with Christ Church, of 
which it is inconceivable that he could have had 
the slightest knowledge. His Christ Church 
friend, Plummer, lives in Canterbury Quad, which 
commands a clear view of Tom Gate, which could 
only have happened in case Mr. Plummer had 
been endowed with Mr. Weller’s celebrated 
“ double-million magnifying glass of hextra 
power.” ‘The Dean of Christ Church gives lec- 
tures to his men at the Deanery at twelve o’clock. 
Did ever man see, or dream he saw, such a 
thing? At Christ Chureh the scout writes his 
master down e@ger in the college books. But let 
such errors of detail pass: his ignorance of books 
is astounding. He tells us of the difficulties of 
“ Douglas Stewart :” he has probably some vague 
| idea floating in his head of Dugald Stewart, one 
| of the clearest and most sensible writers of his 
day. Then he tells us how “he read Plato, 
| Seneca, and Socrates by the winter fire-side.” 
Read Socrates, who, every school-boy knows, did 
not write a line! Mr. Reade acts very unwisely 
in mentioning any standard authors. He should 
recollect how injudicious braying once betrayed a 
certain description of animal. 

The hero’s personal appearanee is sketched in 
the style in which foolish women describe their 
heroes in the inanest novels extant. “His eyes 
were brown, but calm and pensive; his face was 
pale; his chesnut hair, long and silky, fell in curls 
below his neck; his hands were white and small, 
his limbs exquisitely formed.” 'The mental powers 
of this Adonis are also considerably above the 
average. He reads incessantly—of course under 
the effect of vast quantities of the traditional green 
tea— till his head grows heavy, and his eyes dim, 
and his mind cowers, and his limbs relax.” And 
for what is all this fearful expenditure of time and 
energy? Our innocent friends from the country 
will doubtless suppose a University scholarship a 
double first, with a prospective eye to ermine or 
lawn. Nothing of the kind. The object is a 
simple pass at “ smalls,” that is to say, to pass an ex- 
amination in an easy Greek and easy Latin author, 
some grammar, to write something which the 
courtesy of examiners might dignify by the name 
of Latin prose, to do a paper of sums, and to know 
the first and second books of Euclid—all which a 
clever boy of fifteen might easily manage. The 
youth gets plucked, he revenges himself by rush- 
ing into every kind of debauchery, and Mr. 
Reade gibbets the brutal examiners, and consigns 
them to perpetual execration. Such are the con- 
sequences of not having been thoroughly grounded 
when young in the Latin Grammar. Mr. Reade 
may glorify his hero as a genius and martyr. He 
will certainly appear to most people, as to our- 
; selves, to be nothing more or less than an idiotic 
| dunce. 

The effect of the pluck was very extraordi- 
nary, and ought to act asa terrible warning to all 
| future examiners, His friend Ranch “stamped 
like a maniac, while his eyes flashed black 
lightning, and his breast swelled like a stormy 
wave.” Quite an Ossianic hero. As for the un- 
fortunate pluckee himself, “his face was livid, 
like the face of a dead man, and his eyes danced 
wildly like the stars of hell.” He rushed madly 
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across country, in cap, gown, and white tie, and 
had he been only further adorned with a green 
silk umbrella, he might have added materially to 
the general effect, and have realised Turner’s idea 
of the impossible gownsman. Finally, he laid 
down — this was the middle of December —“ in 
high, dank grass, by the side of the Cherwell’s 
stream.” The conclusion of this episode is pe- 
euliarly rich. ‘ He heard footsteps behind him ; 
he turned round, forgetting the pallor and tear- | 
streams on his face. It was an old man with | 
long, grey hair, and a beautiful lady. When he 
had looked round, she had almost stopped, and 
had poured upon him a whole heaven of pity from 
her sad blue eyes. The old man glanced at his 
white tie as he passed and whispered to her. She 
bent her head, and murmured in a voice of the 
softest melody, Poor Fellow.” Of course he be- 
comes engaged to this lady, but employs the 
thorough trick ofa bad novelist in kicking her off 
at the end of the third volume. A few words as 
to the characters in the work. For the most part 
the women talk like prostitutes, and the men like 
billiard-markers. The most notorious women of * 
the town are openly discussed, and when he 
forsakes the pavé, Mr. Reade imports its thoughts, 
manners, and language, not only into private 
drawing-rooms, but into public ball-rooms. These 
last he seems evidently to consider on a par with | 
the worst casinos. Of course it is quite possible | 
that a young woman may be found in the middle 
classes like Lucy Leddiard, of base passions, 
slangish discourse, ill-regulated feelings, Ama- 
zonian propensities. Madeline Smith has shown 
us the historical realisation of such a character. 
But even here Mr. Smith has a number of little 
nastinesses of his own ; and he has no right to 
insult English gentlemen and English ladies who 
are not ashamed to retain their modesty and self- 
respect, by obtruding upon them, under the ortho- 
dox guise of a three volume novel, some of the 
vilest pruriencies of Holywell-street literature. 
The details of the disease and death of Margaret 
are worked up with such revolting minuteness, 
that they must either have been copied from 
some medical publication, or Mr. Reade must be 
giving us a sample of the morbid tastes and 
hospital experience of a raw medical student. 
Our readers will now perceive that we have good 











reason for dismissing the female characters cha- 
racterless. As for the men, we have an exagger- 
ated caricature of the doings of a very young and 
very silly set, if indeed these bitter and lying 
pages amount to a caricature. We find ourselves in 
a society where no Oxford man of any position or 
character can ever find himself; a society where 
University men gluttonise like hogs at a trough ; 
a society where vice-principals swear, where 
college tutors are “mere crawling worms;” 
“poisonous hissing serpents;” ‘“ imbecile;” 
“bloated and sensual;” “ignorant, stupid, 
cowardly, brutal ;” a society where it is a crime 
for a man to invite an old schoolfellow, to shake 
hands with a friend, to bestow a passing greeting 
upon most intimate acquaintances; a society 
which talks a dialect compounded of the dialects 
of the brothel and the stable. 

We have by no means exhausted our criticisms 
on Mr. Reade, but he is worth no more time or 
patience. As a literary attempt, this work is a 
signal failure. Its eloquence becomes the purest 
Yankee bathos, its wit is feeble, forced, and un- | 
natural. We laugh at his sentimentalities, and 
grow melancholy over his jokes. Yawn and skip 
are the order of the day. A more discreditable 
publication, in every point of view, and to all 
concerned with it, we have never encountered, 
We have tried to discover some faint glimmerings 
of a moral sense, some feeble dawn of intellectual 
vigour, but we are afraid it would be an extrava- 
gant charity to assume anything of the kind. The 
author aims at being what he calls “ luscious,” 
but he only becomes obscene; he tries to be sa- 
tirical, and simply succeeds in being impertinent. 
His tone and tendency are thoroughly bad. He 
is a bad artist. He has bad manners, He has 
lived in a bad set. He is a bad writer, and does 
not promise to be a good man.! 
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Female Influence. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


In ‘novel writing, as in many other things, there 
are two courses or paths open to the novelist. 
Shall he admit a crowd of characters into his 
pages, or sternly limit himself to a hero and he- 
roine, gifted, as that remarkable class of human 
beings usually are, with all moral ‘and physical 


| perfections, and one or two subordinates to make 


conversation when these have other employment 
on hand? Each of these anethods has its advan- 
tages, but each its own peculiar perils. On the 
one hand, if you have a great many characters 
coming and going and keeping up a perpetual 
flow of light and commonplace talk, it is easy to 
secure a certain appearance of novelty and fresh- 
ness, which perhaps beguilés a reader into the im- 
pression that you have a consummate knowledge 
of the world, ard the happy art of delineating 
successfully the familiar aspects of every day life. 
But this method has a fatal tendency to degene- 
rate into the most abject dulness. The experience 
of life certainly does not, in nine cases out of ten, 
lead to the conclusion that the ordinary conver- 
sation of the drawing-room or the morning walk, 
is either very witty or very instructive. If witty, 
it is usually at the expense of some absent friend ; 
if instructive, it is not too much to say that it is 
prosy and pointless: and in either case the sooner 
it is forgotten the better. No one, according to 
the patriarch Job, could frame a worse wish for 
an enemy than that “his words were written in a 
book.” Indeed, as we have often thought, it 
would be a melancholy punishment, and yet per- 
haps productive of some good effect, if we could 
read at the conclusion of any the whole of 
that year’s conversation, faithfully and fully re- 
corded. What a revelation it would be, and how 
we should stare and blush, if not yet past the age 
of blushing, at our stale stories and jokes, our sen- 
tentious truisms, our profound suggestions, or 
cutting inferences. Like that “‘ party in a par- 
lour,” which Peter Pen saw or thought he saw, 
we should recognise them again, though they too, 
also, would be all “ silent and all damned.” ‘Per- 
haps, like the careless potter, we should become 
in consequence better and wiser men. 

The novel which stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle suggested (and this is the only suggestion we 
have derived from perusing it) the above remarks. 
Like the general run of lady-novelists, the autho- 
ress of “ Female Influence” has much better in- 
tentions than capacities. It is filled with specie 
mens of that favourite and familiar genus, the in- 
trospective young lady, who is always quoting 
the “ Christian Year,” forgiving her enemies, and 
conversing in the most edifying and angelic strain 
with all comers. The mere names of these gifted 
creatures must suggest at once to the most har- 
dened mind visions of goodness, gentleness, aris- 
tocratic connections, and all that is lovely and 
amiable in this dall and selfish world. Adela 
Luezan, Avice de Crecy, Orcole Montaigne, Alice 
Aylmer, Gertrade — but we dare not attempt to 
spell the surname of the last-mentioned young 
lady, who is obviously descended from some Celtic 
chieftain of Wales or Ireland — and many others 
of whom it would be long to make mention. Now 


| when we add to these a tolerable sprinkling of 


persons who are elderly and more or less unin- 
teresting, the usual number of clergymen, cap- 
tains, large landed proprietors, and the miscella- 
neous society of a watering place, it is plain that 
this authoress thinks it a simpler undertaking to 
manage a large number of characters, than a more 
select one. With what results let the patient 
reader, who reaches the welcome haven of the last 
chapter, answer. In spite of two consoling fea- 
tures, viz., that the work is only in two volumes, 
and exhibits a most refreshing width of margin, 
we found the task of reaching even the conclusion 
of the first volume, more arduous and fatiguing 
than its light and airy appearance had led us to 
anticipate. The people to whom we are introduced 
have apparently no graver duties in life than par- 
taking of elegant luncheons, driving about in 
pony carriages (upsetting incidentally on one oc- 
casion a little boy, who by dying causes an aged 





grandmother, by a most unfortunate sequence, to 
die also), talking the lightest gossip, or enunciating 
improving but very tedious maxims of young lady 
morality, What is the object of recording the 
disjointed and feeble talk of a number of people, 
none of whom are, as far as we can see, any wiser 
or more amusing than the ordinary run of mortals, 
who would certainly shrink from. the ordeal of 
having their conversation recorded for the instruc- 
tion or amusement of the world ?,, The question, 
as far as we can ae, has no. answer. . Probably 
the authoress of “Female Influence ” has reasons 
perfectly satisfactory to herself, which it is not 
given to.us to penetrate. From one point of view 
she may certainly put in a claim to have achieved 
a most decided success, that is to say, iving a 
most dreary but faithful daguerreotype the gene- 
ral weakness and futility of human conversation. 
This is, at the best, but a very questionable suc- 
cess; and yet in these days, when, according to 
the Laureate, “all the markets overflow,” it is 
something to have made a hit, even in this direc- 
tion. It is a distinction to be able tosay, “I have 
filled two volumes with duller talk. than anybody 
else, and in doing so have approached several de- 
grees to an actual representation of the facts of 
human society as they exist around us, many 
of my brother novelists, whose names, are better 
known to fame than my own.” 

We hope that we have not spoken too severely 
of a book which is perfectly harmless, and very 
possibly interesting to certain minds. We have 
selected it because it appears. to us to illustrate 
most forcibly the danger we spoke of above, as 
attending all attempts to introduce any considera- 
ble number of characters, into a novel. To pre- 
serve the individualities of so numerous and mis- 
cellaneous a company, is no easy task. It re- 
quires, on the contrary, the eye and hand of a 
consummate master, to secure even a very limited 
success. How few works of fiction can, be named 
which present to us more than one or two finished 
and consistent representations of hamenty ;. all 
the others being merely abstractions, with the ac- 
cident of possessing human names, and, employing 
in some vague and inconsiderate fashion the or- 
dinary speech of men. In the book we are re- 
viewing, the sonorous names, of which we have 
given one or two specimens, do hot convey any 
idea whatever of the persons they are put for; we 
cannot distinguish them, however much we may 
desire it ; their conversation gives no clue to their 
identity. Any observations of Avice de Crecy 
might, as far as we can see, be set down to the 
account of Miss Gertrude, Miss Orcole, or any 
other member of their ‘singular society, without 
involving any confusion, or impeding, in the 
slightest degree, the movement of the story. 

The second method, which very few lady- 
novelists of the present day ever venture to adopt, 
was employed in the last generation by one whose 
name is never to be mentioned without respect, 
with rare skill and success. Everyone must an- 
ticipate that we are speaking of Jane Austen. In 
“Emma” or “ Mansfield Park,” we were introduced 
to two or three families, to the ordinary society of 
an English village, consisting of the clergyman, 
the doctor, two or three maiden ladies, and a 
wealthy and respectable-yeoman or two. Out of 
materials, apparently so slight and unpromising 
this great artist evokes everywhere a growing 
and exhaustless interest. Borrowing nothing 
from the stale resources of exaggeration and cari- 
cature, she confides herself, with the frankness of 
genius, to the sacred interests and realities of 
every-day life. She well knew that, in the life 
of every man and woman there is a romance not 
the less real and absorbing, because it is hidden 
under the cloak of custom and conventionalities ; 
and the task she proposed to herself was to extri- 
cate and delineate this, so that even the least 
gifted might understand that neither was their ex- 
istence, too, without its aspects of sorrow and 
beauty, or its and far-reaching mines of 
pathos or of wonder. And in attempting this, she 
did not, with modern fastidiousness, choose and 


reject ing characters, as Claude or Pous- 
sin sompenet Tankeepes, but gave, with a sin- 
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cerity, in its degree not unlike the sincerity of 

e, every aspect of thought and conduct, 
and made every “‘ meanest day” and ordinary ac- 
tion, not without a place or purpose, real, though 
never obtrusive, in her géneral plan. Her novels, 
therefore, have an interest quite independent of 
the particular manners and opinions which, as in 
existence around her, to a certain extent she could 
not theron: kk They are. interesting be- 
cause human life is ‘interesting : opinions, views, 
prejidives, manners, fashions, change, ‘and jt is 
difficult for succeeding generations to feel any ac- 
tive interest in them unless they have been ex- 
hibited in’ relation ‘with the profound and change- 
less ‘workings ‘of the human soul.  Fielding’s 
“ Tom'Jones” is the history of a ‘man, and men 
still'read it and will’ continue to read ‘it, in spite of 
the’ grossness ‘of the inanners, and the dreamy im- 
pression’ it leaves on the mind of the’ prevailing 
coarseness ‘and baséness of all classes of society at 
that' time, ‘Sit Charlés Grandison in England, the 
Chevalier dé’ Fatiblas in France, are in no sense 
real men: they are ¢laboraté idealisations of the 
favourite virtues and vices of their respective 
authors, and few, comparatively, ever read them 
now, except as literary or historical curiosities. 
Richardson ‘has, of course, very great and un- 
questionable’ merits. His power of extricating 
and adjusting a tangled plot’ has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed, but he no longer ranks as a nove- 
list of the first class, précisely because, he never 
looked fairly into, or dealt honestly with, human 
life. Of him’ it may bé said, thas he was for an 
age, and not for all time. 

We have wandered very far from * Female Tn- 
fluence,” with its unfortunate selection of a regi- 
ment of abstractions, flitting. about, in their im- 
penetrable ‘mystery of sweet names. If we may 
venture to offer our advice to its authoress, we 
would earnestly request of her, in her next at- 
tempt, to confine La og to three or four charac - 
ters at the most. It is a crucial experiment. 
Possibly she may succeed: it is doubtful, but still 
possible, On the other hand, there is no room 
for failure, for failure in this direction is so 
marfked, that the most hardened would shrink 
from again braving the scorn. of critics, and 
“cruel wrath” of gods and men. 
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POETRY. : 


Memoir of Emma Tatham, with the Angel's Spell, 
&¢c, (Hamilton & Co). 


Miss Tarnaw’s friends ‘were: ill-advised to tempt 
the scoffer, by placing at the commencement of 
this memoir so seraphic a portrait. We feel quite 
sure that a little vulgar boy would feel sorely in- 
clined to.put out his tongue at it; it wears the 
kind of expression which we can imagine ' Master 
Jack. Horner, of: plum-abstraction notoriety, | to 
have worn. after his famous feat. “! Oh, what a 
good girl am I!” it says, as plainly as if it had 
power of speech ; she looks just that sort of young 
lady who: would, as she did, write a sonnet “ To 
my curls, when I turned up my hair.” It is a 
pity that her likeness was not taken when her 
countenance had less artful simplicity about it. 
However, we can cover it over with the ‘silver- 
paper, and console ourselves with reading her life 
and her poems. We were at first almost inclined 
to agree with the writer of the memoir, in his 
regret that.it is not more autobiographical ; for, 
in that case, we might not have been puzzled to 
reconcile the conflicting assertions that she was 
born in 1829, was seventeen and a half in 1857, 
and died at the age of twenty-five in 1855. How- 
ever, an elementary knowledge of arithmetic was 


| 


nassus in Holborn Hill. Our poetess went to a 
school :in Great. Ormond Street; kept: by a Miss 
Jolly ; so. that. we were unprepared. for the senti- 
mental aye of the proceedings there, and the 
melancho! y view of things in general, which the 
subject of this memoir adopted. The young 
ladies, it appears, used to call each other by the 
name of some flower, Miss Tatham, being synony- 
mous with “ Daisy ;” and of course this. sort of 
thing begets a great deal of sentiment, which ends 
with some in marriage, with others in religious 
gloom, and with others in divers ways according 
to constitution. With Miss Tatham it took the 
gloomily-religious , form; she would persist in 
thinking about sin, when it appears to us that she | 
might, have, been better occupied. She, conse- | 
quently, took it into her head that she was,a very | 
miserable, sinner, indeed, and she became, there- 
fore, fora, time very wretched. She was in delicat 
health at this period, and, lived at, Margate, whi- 
ther her father had retired from business; and 
from. this, place she ,sent. out, letters, from which | 
we gather her state of mind... We have the same 
objection to make, to these letters, as to others by 
persons of the same evangelical (as jt is termed) 
persuasion ; everything. is “ loyely,” or “ balmy,” 
or “exquisite,” or “sweet.”, She“ thou’s” her | 
mother, which. sayours of affectation, and “thou | 
once gave me a, pillow to kneel on’’ we humbly 
submit is not grammar (p,. 85)... There is ashock- | 
ing familiarity shown, with names almost too holy | 
to. be, used in common conversation; and if to 
address a, document ‘To my best. friend, the | 
Lord. Jesus” (p, 78), to ask, a young lady to | 
“ remember you at that favoured spot, the | 
Throne of. Grace” (p. 96), &¢., be not pro- | 
fanity, then we have never heard, or seen any. 
We .do protest. most, vehemently against. this 
awful usage ;. it hurts the feelings of many good 
men, and it certainly gives the enemy occasion to 
blaspheme; of course the fault lies not so much 
with the pupil as with the teacher, not so much 
with the writer as, with those who take upon them- 
selves, to publish what is written to the world. 
Even the beloved disciple dared not address his 
Master except with reverence; on that memorable 
first day of the week when “ Mary!” smote upon 
the Magdalen’sear, she turned and said,‘‘ Rabboni.” 
The description of Miss Tatham’s death-bed made 
our blood, run cold: we would draw attention first | 
to. the ejaculations at p. 122, particularly “ this, | 
this is not madness,” and then to the words “ after | 
a night: of'delirium and restlessness,” p. 123: no | 
comment. will be necessary. Miss Tatham was | 
evidently an amiable, gifted, pious young lady, 
who had been drawn into a sickly religionism: | 
we are only surprised that her religious mania did | 
not develop itself in some terrible phase when we | 
read that she had for one of her pastors and mas- | 
ters “an itinerant volcano .. . . emitting myste- 
rious rumblings and portentous vapour” (p. 34). 
As for her poetry, some is very pretty, some even 
vigorous, and nearly all certainly above the average | 
of young-lady poetry. Still there is rather too | 
| 








much “bliss,” and “ wings,” and “ infinitude,” 
and “ bosom,” and “ blossom,” for our taste; we 
think there are very nice passages in the “ Angel’s 
Spell,” the “ Veiled Sunbeam,” and many other 
pieces, “ A Child’s Song,” for instance, though we 
demur to the grammar of “ because I best love 
Thee, For all who dled;” but the healthiest in 
tone, and the strongest in feeling is, in our opinion, 
the following : 


“PLAY THY PART. 


“ Pliy thy part, and play it well, 
Joy in thine oe task; 
And if pride or flesh rebel, 
Courage of thy Father ask. 


“ Shrink not from thy daily cross, 





| ing fruitage into which it soon broke forth.” 
| simpler the language 


** Courage, then! and nobly meek, 
Let thy love thy sorrows quell ; 
Honour in obedience seek ; 
Play thy part, and play it well,” 

And now a few words with the gentleman to 
whom was committed the task of writing this 
memoir. We would hint that he either never knew, 
or has forgotten, the style in which a memoir 
should be written; his language is that of a man 
addressing a flowery sermon to a congregation of 
“Emma Tathams.” At the end of the third chap- 
ter we have this intelligible account of Miss 
Tatham’s condition: “ After this her harp was 
hung upon the willows for many months, and only 
gave forth fitful gushes of mournful melody as it 


| quivered in the night-wind;” and at p. 14 we 


read, “ her genius was silently vegetating towards 
that paradisaic efflorescence (!! !) and low-bend- 
The 
of a memoir the better for 
the subject, the reader, and the writer. 


A Vision of Barbarossa, and other Poems. By 
William Stigant. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Sticant apparently has a controversy with 





| mankind in general, and with the Pope in par- 


ticular : to the latter circumstance we are indebted 
for his “ Vision of Barbarossa,” with whom he 
had an interview one midnight in the mountains 
of Salzburg— 
“ Where the Kaiser Barbarossa and his mailéd host with. 
drawn, 
Sleep enchanted in the mountains till the fated day shall 
dawu— 
The fated day for Europe, when the warrior king shall 


ride 

With a storm of steel behind him from the mountain's 
rifted side, 

And shall bear the flag of Freedom in his royal hand un- 


furl’ 
And red Tyranny shall hide itself and wither from the 
world.”’ 


The Redbeard or Yellowbeard, whose quarrels 
with the popes were caused rather, we are afraid, 
by’ differences of opinion upon temporal than 
upon ‘spiritual matters, accosts our author in the 
following style : 

“Thou, he cried, ‘who first hast ventur’d into my 


enchanted home, 
Hold thy peace if thou canst tell me no good news of hated 


ome. 
Six Jong centuries have I sat here, and my doom is thus to 
stay 
Till the soul of Europe is no more the vulture’s willing 


rey. 
Does the shepherd of St. Peter still shake kingdoms with 
his crook, 
Cheat men out of right and conscience by his glozings on 
God's book ? 
With his bulls and false decretals selling Christ’s flesh out 


in crumbs, 

With his angel-lifted houses, virgin’s milk, and Cead men’s 
thumbs ; 

With his wonder-winking pictures, with his black stol’d 
crimps and spies, 

With his pardons and indulgences and mass’s mumming 


es ? 

Oh, I found the priestly juggling stronger than the war- 
rior’s steel, . 

With their lying base traditions and tlieir false and ruthless 
zeal. 

Heaven knows I was a man of war, yet sick at heart I 


e 
When from piles of blazing faggots flesh of burning men I 


smelt ; 

When Lheard the sicek priest talk of blood with sancti- 
monious whine, 

And declare that steel and poison made God’s glory more 
to shine.’ ” 


which, if not very striking as poetry, is strongish 
language and hearty abuse. ‘There is a dazzling 
description of “a vast palace Gothic arched, of a 
moonlike substance rear’d,” which we cannot 
properly appreciate, in consequence, we fancy, of 
our education having been neglected in matters 
architectural : to us it seems a bewildering jumble 


| of gold and silver, precious stones and blood-red 


flame; indeed the writer himself says: “ with 
both hands my eyes I veiled from the deep ter- 





rific blaze ;” and twice we buried our head in our 
| hands, and tried to realise the gorgeous conception, 
| but without success: we could not even get so far 
as a satisfactory conclusion about the composition 
of the moon; for the green-cheese theory, we 
believe, is exploded. Still there is spirit in the 
poem ; and there are musical expressive lines, as 
“ Save the dewdrops stilly pattering, or a whis- 
pering leaf’s slow fall,” and “ Then the splendour 


sufficient to extricate us from our. difficulty, and 
to convince us that ‘Mr. Gregory or the printer 
had made a mistake. Miss Tatham was born in 
Theobald’s Road, Gray’s Inn, London; “ but her 
father subsequently removed to No. 115 High 
Holborn, where he kept an upholsterer’s shop,” 
and where Miss Tatham’s “ principal poems were 
written;” though, as Mr. Gregory pertinently 
remarks, there is not much resemblance to Par- 


Murmur not at toil or pain, 
’Tis to purge thy spirit’s dross; 
All must fight, and none complain. 


“ Take the task thy Father gives, 
Bind it to thy cheerful breast : 
He who suffers, doubly lives ; 
He who suffers well, lives best. 


* Serve not God because thou must, 
’Twere the service of a slave; 
Love alone is service just, 
Love is worship pure and brave. 
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of his visage fell upon me, and eclipse Flew o’er 
my thoughts,” &c. ; but the bundling up in a heap 
of two or three poor unoffending epithets, the 
constant substantivising of adjectives, the inces- 
sant accentuation, without a reason, of the par- 
ticipial “ ed,” and the frequent use of the “do” 
and “ did” forms, also without a reason, are very 
wearisome to the reader; and do not conceal, if 
they are intended te do so, the writer’s want of 
inspiration, We may mention as curious that Mr. 
Stigant gives us a long list of the causes which 
assured him he gazed on Barbarossa; but among 
them is not the peculiarity to which he owed his 
nickname. To our mind, the best poem in the 
book is “ Samson and Dalilah.” We think that 
the following lines will show that the author can 
write smoothly, simply, and feelingly : 
——** Well, I will tell thee all my soul, 

For as it is our league no more can last ; 

For day by day thy love more deeply twines 

Its roots about my heart. I cannot rest, 

For ay the thought of the Eternal Dread 

Who dwells at Shiloh on the mercy seat 

Between the golden-wingéd Cherubim 

Pierces my guilty conscience like a sword ; 

And thee I cannot love, neglecting him. 

And now through deepest anguish of the soul 

I have beheld the one way which is left 

For thee and me. Ah! listen while I speak ; 

For what is wealth, and what is luxury, 

The soft appliances of wanton ease, s 

Weighed with a conscience pure and noble life ? 

If all feel thus, how much more then must I, 

Entrusted as I am by Heaven with gifts 

Excelling far of aught the patriarchs tell, 

Or is writ down in sculptured brass or stone ? 

Oh, indolence is torment ! and my strength 

Is but my curse, unless exerted sight. 

O Dalilah ! I am resolved to go 

In the one path by God’s own finger trac’d ; 

O thou who art my life! O, thou canst make 

The path of duty full of joy to me, 

For in it still is room for thy fair feet ; 

If thou wilt share my glory and my name, 

And all the good God promises our race, 

By fleeing hence with me unto my kin, 

Making thy people mine, my God thy God.” 
Though we object to the “of” in the 18th line; 
and, if the position of the pronominal adjectives in 
the last line be intentional, we consider the con- 
ceit pitiful, and the antithesis false. We regret, too, 
that bathos should have found its way so plen- 
tifully into this poem; it smacks terribly of the 
Police Reports, when Dalilah is represented as 
giving Samson, in point of fact, “ a bloody nose ;” 
nor can we conceive of Samson, under any cir- 
cumstances, even when bound with hempen cords, 
that he would be “like some poor sheep truss’d 
ready for the knife.” The “ Jungfrau” we ‘were 
obliged to give up, under the feelings naturally 
awakened by the following stanza: 

“ Tey-pinnacled crag, 
Rainbow-glittering jag, 
Arctic seas in her lap lie curl’d, 
Ragged frost-catyclysms, 

Unimagined abysms, 
Chaos vast of a torn ice world.” 

What in the name of misprints is a catyclysm? 
There is some pretty reading in the Miscellaneous 
Poems, especially the “Fate of Lorelei,” some 
verses of which are charmingly picturesque and 
melodious. As to the “ Translations,” some have 


all the air of spirited and correct readings ; but, | 
as we have not the originals to compare them | 
It would be a great | 
advantage, both to translator and reviewer, if the | 
original were always printed, together with the | 
English rendering; though there are, no doubt, | 


with, we can only guess. 


obvious objections to that course. 


Sir Edwin Gilderoy, A Ballad. By Feltham | 
(John Chap- 


Burghley, author of “ Sonnets.” 
man.) 


Tuis is certainly no ordinary commonplace | 
volume, whether we look at its poetry or its prose. | 


The author has evidently read much and thought 
much, and has both read and thought earnestly, 
and to some solid purpose. His poetry smacks of 
antiquity and rings to the same tune as the 
ancient ballads. His prose, also, has in it the 
vigour and manliness, with much of the quaint- 
ness, of our earlier writers, such as Bacon, Jeremy 
Taylor, Burton, and Browne. The “ Introduc- 
tory Essay” which precedes the ballad of “Sir 
Edwin Gilderoy” occupies much more space in 
the volume than the ballad itself. The author 


| men of honour. 
| been the philosophical object of all the wars since 
| Nimrod first usurped authority ?” 
| Alexander propose to himself in the battle of the 





gives a sketch of the crusades, endeavours to de- 
fine the true character and origin of the many 
kinds of ancient minstrels, known severally under 
the name of bards, scalds, gleemen, harpers, and 
rhymours, as well as the troubadours, the trouvére, 
the conteur, the jongleur, the chanteur, and, 


| finally, the minestrel or minstrel,—from the 


grave bards who performed the part of historians 


in celebrating the deeds of heroes, down to the | 


mimics, the jesters and jugglers who visited rural 
fairs, and amused the untaught bumpkins and 
their buxom and ruddy partners. The essay is 
full of sound sense, pos abounds in shrewd re- 
marks and sly satire. Gibbon calls the great con- 
tinental movement “a fight for a tombstone.” 
There was nothing very tangible to be gained by 
the crusades. Conquest and accessions of power 
and territory are understood and appreciated by 
the shop-keeping class; but fighting for ideas and 
battling for sentiments, is work for knights and 
“ What,” asks our author, “has 


What did 


plain of Arbela, or in his fierce engagement on 
the banks of Bithynian Granicus ? Did he not, 


when he distributed all the spoil to others, and was | 
asked what he reserved to himself, say “ Hope!” | 
| A spirit like that which led to the crusades cannot 
| animate a people whose gods are mammon and 


materialism. ‘“ No wonder, therefore,” as our 
author affirms, “that we find every crusader a 
Quixote, when each of us is a Sancho Panza 


| riding on an ass, to wit, his own understanding.’’ 
| Throughout the essay remarks of a character 


sinilar to this are scattered with a bounteous 
hand, and cause it to be very racy reading. The 
“ Ballad” is a most suecessful imitation of those 
ancient ballads which have delighted generations 
of readers of taste. It is full of the breezy life 
of the greenwood, of the murmur of the sea-waves, 
of the glamour of the imaginative middle ages, of 
the courtesies and valour of knights, of the indig- 
nities put upon fair ladies, and of the just retri- 
bution visited on the false and faithless. It is 
not so much in the special merits of certain lines 
and stanzas that the genuine character of the poem 
is manifested, as by the general spirit by which it 
is pervaded and animated. Sir Gilderoy is pre- 
sented to the reader as he is ‘seen riding down a 
narrow bridle-path, in the old days ere turnpikes 
were known, thinking of his lady-love, and out in 
quest of knightly deeds. He does not ride far 
before he is met by one of those elfin boys pecu- 
liar to ancient romaunt and ballad, who leads him 


| to the cavern of a hermit. This hermit turns out 
| to be a wizard, and the man himself and his “ sur- 


roundings ” are introduced to the reader in a most 
powerfully graphic manner. An air of mystery 
is thrown over the cavern which the old man 


| occupies, and the good knight, all unused to fear 
| as he is, evidently feels far from comfortable, as 
| he beholds the old man reading by the light of a 


taper, set in a human skull : 
* At the Knight’s approach the taper flared, 
And the skull he thought it spoke, 
Yet it might be, that it were only 
The creaking floor of oak,” 

Having been admitted into the abode of the 

very uncannie hermit, we are told that, 
“ Then the clouted door turned on its hinge, 
The heavy bolt was shot, . 
And of caverns large the echoes told 
As they leapt from spot to spot,” 

The two last lines are surely very suggestive. 
We cannot follow the hero of the story in his 
search after his fair lady, who had been placed in 
a convent by the treacherous Sir Amyas, nor can 
we pause to relate how, after voyages by sea, and 
painful searches by land, the fair Clotilda de 
Malvy is at length found, the unworthy knight Sir 
Amyas slain by Sir Gilderoy in fair combat, the 
knight thereafter receiving the dignity of the 
earidom of Eltham from the hands of the sove- 
reign, and shortly afterwards marrying his lady- 
love. All these are told in the poem, in a manner 
which we are certain will please those of our 
readers who may choose to consult the volume 
for themselves, % 
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Hymns and Spiritual yg at thee B 
John Dawson Hull, B. A., Vicar of Wickham 
brook, Suffolk. Revised and enlarged edition. 
(Ward & Co.) 

Tus is a very pleasing volume of 

clergyman, who has evidenfl ing more 

than the merely appreciative power in poetry. It 
is true that there is already a vast number of sacred 
hymns in existence, by Watts, Wesley, Heber, 

Montgomery, and many others,—“ hymns,” as Mr. 

Hull says, “ which are stereotyped on the Church’s 

heart ;” and yet that there is room for more, the 

republication of this volume clearly proves. The 
first edition of the work has been out of print for 
some years, and the yolume now appears for the 
most part re-written, and with many additional 
pieces. The hymns are characterised by deep 
piety of feeling, by large-hearted humanity, by 
sincere’ love of nature, and by a certain e ce 
and quiet force of diction which reminds us 
strongly of Cowper. The following poem, entitled 

“ The Soothing Thought,” is a fair sample of the 

author’s manner : . a 

‘* ’'m in the hand of God !—whate’er befall,— 

Indignities, distresses, trials sore, 


As nature can sustain,—they, one and all, 
Perform my Father’s will, and nothing more ! 


“* Let Ocean burst his bars ; Jet earthquakes rage, 
Till hills and mountains from their seats be hurled ; 
Let the convulsions of each by-past age 
Conspire to shatter and disperse the world: 


“ Ay! worse than all, let men be goaded on 
By fiends, to torture me, and spill my blood ; 
Yet, while I seem all helpless and alone. 
This thought will soothe—I’m in the hands of God: 


“« Of Him, in power and goodness infinite : 
Who can his aid with every trial even ; 
Or pain reduce, or wind me up to it, 
ea, make e’en agony o’erflow with Heaven.”’ 

It would be no difficult task to select pieces of 
more striking merit than the one which we have 
culled from this interesting little volume, but our 
object is to give a poem represeutative of the 
author’s general frame of mind, and indicative of 
the average merit of the pieces in the work. The 
hymns are placed under several headings which 
tell at once the character of the pieces; for in- 
stance, there are hymns contemplative, consolatory, 
doctrinal, and experimental; hymns of praise, 
“ millennial and missionary,” and hymns wherein 
the Church is cheered. Altogether, the collection 
is highly creditable to the talents and to the piety 
of the Rev. Mr. Hull, 


by a 


Learn and Teach.’ A Poem in Two Parts, by 
Chandos Hoskyns Abrahall, Author of “ Arctic 
Enterprise,” and other Poems. (Mallett.) 

Ws really regret to be compelled to denounce 123 

pages of laborious and monotonous rhyming, for 

we dare not, like its author, designate “ Learn 

and Teach” a poem. That the intention was a 

right one we have not a doubt, but it is so ineffi- 

ciently worked out that it affords nothing to 

“learn,” and the “ teaching ” is of that very misty 

kind which rather blends with the present foggy 

weather, than tends to lighten it. We are in- 
clined to believe from the notes which terminate 
the volume, that Mr. Abrahall can write very 
agreeable prose; and we are, consequently, the 
more sorry that he should so utterly have mis- 
taken his vocation. His bell emits but one tone, 
and it is prolonged until it makes the senses ache. 

We quite agree in his admiration of Switzerland, 

the Alps, and the South of France, but we cannot 

sympathise with either his logic or his verse; he 
has grappled with high themes, but where the 

p of a giant was required he has only put 
forth the clutch of a dwarf. He has given us 

“ lives ” also as warnings or examples, all draped 

in the same mystical metre; but as they are 

merely the shadows of impossible humanity, th 
pass us by like the cloud-wanderings on a hill 
side, and leave no trace of their p ; 
One extract from this work we shall give in 
order to prove our position, and to justify our 
critical fiat. 
* All hail to thee, France !—old enemies, 


Should all the more stringently bind their ties, 
As their strife was wild, 
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The alliance fair was a nation’s choice, 
And we bid thee all hail with a nation’s voice, 
nd a nation’s sympathy ; 
May our blood, as one, in future flow ;— 
And ever let ‘ Death to freedom’s fve,’ 
Be the battle-cry ! 


** And still may a temperate greatness o’erwhelm 
y own commotion ; 

And thy fair reconcilement with that free realm, 
Beside thee in ocean, 

Bear the sweet fruits of peace ; so thy toil from afar, 

Rising betimes like the morning-star 
In modest glory, 

Might dress thy vineyards, by hoof or car 

Ne’er more to be trampled of deadening war, 
Gloomy and gory! 


* Great states that have no cause for quarrels, 
ould be good neighbours ; 
Then be faithful, France! and lay up your laurels, 
And sheath your sabres ! 
And be true, to thy own chosen chief ! 
And ne’er let it be thy future grief, 
Or fatal sin, 
To raise the rebel-victor’s shout, 
And reckless, exchange the war without 
For war within. 


“ That isle thou look’st on, so cold dnd stormy, 
Hath yet a breast, 
That feels for a noble rival warmly, 
nd would have him blest ; 
And when, by stern experience school'd, 
is tumults cease, 
Oh, how doth she joy to see him ruled 
Like herself, by peace! 
For her civil contention is not the sword’s, 
But the war of her sons is a war of words. 


“ Yet from their united wisdoms rise 

Disunions frequent ; 

And feuds with their train of enmities, 
And grudgings sequent ; 

And where, in the councils of a nation, 

Reason should sway, and Deliberation 
Ever abide, 

Tnvective foul, and fierce Debate, 

Recrimination, and envious Hate, 
Parade their pride.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture. By Wm. Thomas Lowndes. Henry G. 
Bohn. This publication, the fifth part of which 
we have before us, “ contains an account of the 
rare, curious, and useful books published in, or 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
invention of printing, with bibliographical and 
critical notices, collations of the rarer articles, and 
the prices at which they have been sold in the 
present century.” To a certain class of persons 
such a work as this will be of inestimable value. 
From certain remarks which Mr. Bohn makes in 
his notice or preface to this part, we are led to 
hope that we shall eventually know who was the 
true author of Junius’ Letters. Mr. Bohn, after 
mentioning certain facts in which he himself was 
concerned, and which occurred about ten years 
ago, concludes his remarks thus:—‘ These are 
the simple facts. If they do not reveal who 
was the actual writer of the Letters of Junius, 
they at least point out the head-quarters of infor- 
mation, and account for some of the hitherto ir- 
reconciliable difficulties in adjudicating on the 
claims of Sir Philip Francis, whom I believe to 
have been largely concerned, though not the sole 
and unassisted writer. Mr. Woodfall may him- 
self have been a considerable go-betweef? in the 
matter,—just as I was between the “ Englishman” 
andthe Times,—without caring to pry into a secret 
which, by disclosure, would frustrate his own ob- 
jects.” As we have already intimated, this work 
contains a large mass of rare and useful informa- 
tion, collected together with great labour and 
research. . 


Highlands and Highlanders. \st Series. (Saun- 
ders, Otley, & Co.) In spite of jeers which the 
acknowledgment will call forth from a grouse- 
shooting generation, truth compels us to reveal 
the astounding fact that we have never been in 
the Highlands ; we therefore cannot speak from 
personal knowledge of the habits, manners, and 
customs of Highlanders; but we sincerely hope 
they are not now what they were “some sixty 
years ago,” of which time, so far as we can un- 
derstand, our Author principally writes. Whether 
the book be intended for general reading or 
not we cannot say ; but that some unwary persons 
might have their notions of delicacy a little 
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shocked by it will be apparent from the following 
passages ; 

“ And not less amusing were his addresses to their four- 
footed companion, ‘ Old Horney,” who, in spite of his Irish 
injunctions on her ‘to mind her manners,’ had no respect of 
persons, attending solely to her sanitary evacuations, without 
apology or reservation ; so that Grant, who knew the habits 
of horned cattle, had to fae the ‘sign of the cow,’ and 
when a curvature of the spine indicated a coming shower, he 
admonished his lordship of the coming event, in order that, 
by contracting his dimensions, he might avoid contamination 
of his extremities,” 

“The great desideratum in Grant’s hotel is a water-closet, 
a luxury not enjoyed even by Alexander, Duke of Gordon, in 
his day, at the‘ Deer’s Head.’ ” 

** Soon after which his jokes ended—subsiding into a pro- 
found sleep of a very lengthened duration, from which he 


| was awakened by a sensation of something like sea-sickness, 


which eventuated in the evacuation of large quantities of 
eurdled milk, cheese, and other indigestible matter, which 
probably physicians and opticians might be led, on physiolo- 
gical principles, to conclude had reference to the pheno- 
menon of the glamours or the second sight,” 


Though we thought the Address unnecessarily 
diffuse, we were led from it to expect real informa- 
tion and rational amusement; but the blessedness 


. of that man who expects nothing is proverbial. 


| The information is scanty and the amusement | 


| coarse; indeed, a more vulgarly-written book we 


have never had the unpleasant task of criticising. 
Pages 79 and 80 contain a description of the 


Duke of Gordon’s first visit, in 1833, to Glenlivat | 


and Strathavon, in a style of which it would not 


be too much to say that it is a bad imitation of | 


the most Jeamesian notices in the Morning Post. 
Even in a misorthographic mood we can hardly 


think Sir R. Peel would have proposed that the | 


gallant 78th should have “ Primus in Indus” in- 
scribed upon their banners; if it had not been 
that this mistake occurs twice—pp. 58, 81—we 
should of course have set it down to the printer’s 
score ; but it unfortunately happens that in nearly 
every instance where the author avails himself 
of his knowledge of dead languages there is an 
error: “in propria terrore,” p. 139, is to us a 
phenomenon in genders ; neither did we ever hear 
of the Latin axiom (sic) “De mortuis nihil sed 
bonum,” p. 127; there is a difficulty, too, in re- 
conciling one’s conscience to “ The lady, being 
averse . she addressed herself,” p, 147 ; 
** Water of different kinds were resorted to,” p. 
211; and “ the praise of whose generous qualities 
dwell,” might pass in Suffolk, but in other parts of 
the United Kingdom will be regarded as cases of 
false concord ; and we don’t think “ awaken,” p. 
297, is often a neuter verb. 

The account given at p. 62 of the methods 
which it was thought necessary to adopt to wheedle 
Highlanders into the profession of arms will not, 
we think, be considered by Highlanders compli- 








mentary. We had fondly imagined that a love of 
martial glory was their ruling passion. 
Saxon will enlist for a shilling and a pot of beer: 
the Gael, it would seem, is more expensive; he 
wants cockades and guineas, and aristocratic 
partners in the dance: at least those were his terms 
in 1794. 

We cannot refrain from giving commentators 
the opportunity of amending the following pas- 
sage :— 

“Nineteen of Cluny’s men -had also been slain, and the 
remaining eleven, with {the exception of Gown Crom, who 
was excellent as a swordsman, mainly contributed to the 
result, were grievously wounded.” 

To conclude, for time presses and space is 
limited, we cannot better record our opinion of 
this book than by remarking that we rose from 
the perusal of it with a head full of confused re- 


| collections of usquebea (no doubt that is correctly 





spelt), drunken soldiers, drunken parsons, drunken 
widows, uninteresting short stories, a new—but 
not improved—edition of the story of the Clan- 
fight on the North Inch, newspaper-paragraphs, 
pedigrees, strong language, involved sentences, 
and bad grammar. 

Ienusa; or Pleasant Reminiscences of a Two 
Years’ Residence in the Island of Sardinia, By 
Mary Davey. (Bath: Binns & Goodwin.) If 
there be anything more disagreeable than another 
to the critic, it is to have such a book as the pre- 
sent put into his hands for honest review. Ac- 
cording to the title-page, — and in fact, we might 
learn as much from any other page too, —the 


Why the | 


author is a lady; and she begins her preface by 
“claiming the uémost indulgence for her little 
work, as a literary production” (the italics are 
Mary Davey’s, not ours). What, then, are we to 
do? If we write the plain simple honest truth, 
we shall be ungallant, especially after the touching 
| request at the commencement of the preface ; and 
| yet to speak other than the plain simple honest 

truth we dare not, Oh! Mary Davey! Mary 
Davey! Your book is no doubt acceptable enough 
to your friends Mrs. B., and Flora, and Ada, and 
Jeanie ; but the critic isa harsh man to deal with: 
he was not one of that pleasant party at Cagliari, 
and cannot therefore look back with you with so 
much delight upon the conversazione at Mr. M.’s, 
or “ Champion Charley’s ” tumble from his horse. 
| To those who were actualiy present and knew 
| and loved the persons who took part in the dif- 
| ferent scenes you have described, this book of 
| yours will be a pleasant gift; they moreover will 
| pardon you for such words as “ heterotogenious ” 
| and “unetious,” and so forth; and will allow 

you, without finding fault, to speak of the Ave 

Maria as that beautiful hymn “ addressed to the 
| gentle Saviour ;” and to repeat as many times as 
| you like that, though so-and-so is an act of idola- 
try, yet “still it is faith, and faith is beautiful.” 
| But our profession is a hard one; we must look 
at books with regard to their real merits; and so 
we are compelled to say that we cannot consci- 
entiously recommend yours as one from which 
the general reader is likely to gain an amount of 
pleasure or profit which will compensate him for 
the labour of perusal. We are quite willing to 
accept your good intention, and the excellence of 
the moral, though it seems somewhat inapropos, 
which you append to your Reminiscences; but 
with that much we must beg you to be contented. 


The Sea- Tigers: a Tale of Medieval Nestori- 
anism. (J. H. & J. Parker.) This is No. XII. 
of Parker’s excellent Historical Tales, of which 
we have had to speak in terms of praise on more 
than one occasion. Although we cannot say that 
this is by any means the best of the series, yet 
it is a very well-told tale, and combines, as all 
these tales do, much sound instruction with great 
interest. 





Good Words contains so much that it is impos- 
sible to do more than skim through it: of the 
poetry we feel inclined to speak most favourably 
of One Question, Many Answers, and of the prose 
pieces that which speaks of Peter Cartwright we 
like best: if there were, however, a wit-match 
between him and Sydney Smith, we should feel 
more safe with our money on the priest than on 
the Methodist. We were a little puzzled with 
some German which appears at the head of Praise 
the Lord. We rather imagine that allusion is made 
to the famous song, “ Bringt mir Blut der edlen 
Reben, Bringt mir Wein ;” and the taste which 
would set the words of Praise the Lord, the spirit 
of which we highly commend, to the air of a 
German drinking song is almost as questionable 
as the orthography of the German words. Still 
we believe there are “places of worship” where 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes” is a fa- 
vourite hymn-tune, which is certainly not more 
suggestive of holy sentiments. 


The Hurst Johnian. (H. & C. Treacher, 
Brighton.) The eighteenth number of this neat 
| little publication has just reached us, containing 
| a capital table of contents, the most notable article 
being that entitled “Our National Portrait Gal- 
lery,” in which is continued an excellent sketch of 
| the brief but stirring and adventurous career of 
“ Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse.” The aecount of 
the first anniversary dinner of “ Old Johnians ” 
will be read, too, by many with much interest. 
Many also will be glad to learn from the “ College 
Annals” that, in the distribution of the Christ- 
mas presents, “ the valuable services of Perkins, 
the blower of the organ bellows,” were not for- 
gotten. 
The Wild Flowers of England popularly described, 
By the Rev. Robert Tyas, M.A., F.R.B.S. 
(Houlston & Wright.) We have before us the 
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twenty-second number of this really pretty little 
work. The study of botany is oneof the purest and 
most delightful recreations, and all efforts torender 
it popularare praiseworthy, and deserve encourage- 
ment. “The Wild Flowers of England” is re- 
markably well got up, and is altogether a neat 
and carefully compiled work. 


Old Friends and New Acquaintances. By Agnes 


© The Evils of Vaccination. By George S. Gibbs. 
(John Chapman. Pamphlet, pp. 24. )—Mr. Gibbs 
discusses one of the most important points in prac- 
tical medicine with a logic peculiarly his own. 
At page 12, for instance, he gives a table of the 
comparative mortalities of twenty-five different 
countries and towns, with a view of establishing 





Strickland. Author of the “ Lives of the Queens | 


of England.” (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) In 
this pretty volume Miss Strickland has gathered 
some of her lighter contributions to periodical 


literature, and has added a few more of the same | 


kind. The name of the author is a guarantee for 
the goodness of the book; and, though we un- 
doubtedly prefer Miss Strickland when she writes 
history, still we are always pleased when we 
meet with her in the flowery fields of romance. 

Exercises in the Art of Thinking. Being an 
Introduction to Composition. By Charles Schaible. 
(Aylott.) This is a collection of simple elementary 
exercises, intended as an introduction to composi- 
tion. It appears to be carefully arranged; and we 
should say that for schools it would be found a very 
useful work. 


A First German Course. By Falck Lebahn. 
(Clarke.) This well-known writer of elementary 
German books has now added to the list of excel- 
lent works which he has already published, a 
small volume designed as “A First German 
Course.” It contains the Elements of German 
Grammar, with Exercises upon each rule in Ger- 
man and English, a Collection of Anecdotes, with 
Conversations upon them, and a full Vocabulary 
to assist the learner. The book is simple in its 
arrangement, and promises to be as useftl as it is 
carefully prepared. 

Stories of the Peninsular War ; or, Peninsuiar 
Sketches. By W. H. Maxwell. (Charles H. 
Clarke.) These sketches, by an old peninsular 
officer, are full of interest, and help to close up 
gaps which have been left by the historians of the 
Peninsular War. Many little episodes and per- 
sonal adventures, that are beneath the notice of the 
historian of a great campaign, are yet devoured 
with great greediness by the general reader. 
These details of personal observation and adven- 
ture in a battle, or series of battles, indeed, give 
the non-military reader a far more vivid notion 
of what war really is than the broad view of it 
which is necessarily taken by the historian. We 
ourselves have read with abundant interest Mr. 
Maxwell’s Peninsular Sketches, and we have no 
doubt that most of our readers will do the same. 

Count Cavour. His Life and Career. By 
Basil H. Cooper, B. A. of the University of 
London. (Judd & Glass.) From the great pres- 
sure Of important matter in our present number, 
we are compelied, to defer our notice of this little 
but not insignificant work. The position of Count 
Cavour is growing daily more conspicuous, and 
his responsibilities greater. We shall soon make 
Mr. Cooper’s volume the text of a discourse on the 
subject. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. Edited and abridged from the 1st Edit. 
by Lord John Russell. (Longman & Co.) The 
second part of the “‘ People’s Edition” of this publi- 
cation has just appeared. It contains an excellent 
portrait of Lord John Russell, engraved on steel, 

and is in appearance every way worthy of the 
eminent firm who have undertaken to publish it. 

The Speaker at Home. By the Rev. J.J. Hal- 
combe, M.A.; and on the Philosophy of Speech. 
By W. H. Stone, M.A. and M.B. This is the 
second edition of a very capital work. It is full 
of excellent hints and directions on the subject of 
oratory and extempore speaking, which we have 
no doubt would, if carefully followed, enable any 
educated speaker to feel “at home,”—a thing so 
extremely desirable for all clergymen, lecturers, 
barristers, and public men, when addressing an 
audience. The book is of its kind one of the best 
we have ever seen. The anecdotes of celebrated 
orators, and: the remarks on extempore speaking, 
being unusually pertinent to the subject. 





the following syllogism. In the year 1850, the 
mortality in,‘say, Liverpool was 29 in the 1000; 
whilst in, say, Illyria the mortality, during the 
same year, was 46°9 in the 1000. Vaccination 
was then compulsory in Illyria, but not in Liver- 
pool : ergo this increased mortality in the former 
country was! due to vaccination! We should ad- 
vise Mr. Gibbs te study carefully some elementary 
treatise on logic, as a first preliminary to any 
further observations he may feel inclined to favour 
the public with. The whole question of the pro- 
tective powers of vaccination is one replete with 
the greatest interest, and when we have a work 
presented to our notice, in which the subject is 
fairly and scientifically handled, we shall give it 
our most deliberate attention ; but we cannot per- 
mit our columns to become the advertising medium 


| for medical men who seek to establish a notoriety 


by ad captandum arguments (?) clothed in bad 
logic and worse composition. 


Practical Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Sciatica, with an Introductory Dissertation 
on Spinal Irritation and Inflammatory Disease of 
Nervous Structures in general. By Henry Crow- 
hurst Roods, M.D. (John Churchill.) The 
author of this well written pamphlet has treated 
the nominal subject of the work “ Sciatica” in a 
manner that shows he has had to deal with the 
ailment, practically, somewhat largely ; and has, 
apparently, correctly described the causes that have 
hitherto rendered it one of the opprobia of medi- 
cal science. The affection, it seems, is not so 
simple an affair as some suppose. | If the views of 
the author are correct, the disease, as a general 
rule, is one of an inflammatory character, acute, 
subacute, or chronic; in exceptional cases symp- 
tomatic, viz., resulting from, or dependent upon, 
disease or irrritation of other and remoter organs ; 
and in some cases is of a complicated character, 
partly inflammatory and partly neuralgic. The 
principles on which the several forms of the 
malady may be successfully dealt with are 
plainly marked out, and should be carefully 
studied both by the subject of the disease and 
his medical attendant. We should not, however, 
do justice to the author, if we omitted to state 
that we consider the Introductory Dissertation 
(which treats of diseases of nervous structures 
in general, and especially of those of the spinal 
medulla, a structure hardly second in importance 
to the brain itself,) as the most interesting and in- 
structive part of the work ; which is written in a 
clear and flowing style, is free from technical 
terms, and may be read with pleasure, and hardly 
without profit, by the general, as well as by the 
professional, reader. 


Marlborough Chapel Pulpit — Twelve Sermons 
Preached in Marlborough Chapel, Old K ent Road, 
mostly in the year 1858. By J. Gage Pigg, B. A. 
(Wards.) These are very good—often very elo- 
quent sermons—they deserve to be printed, and 
are doubtless acceptable in type to those who 
heard them preached. 

Scripture Teachings for the Young. By the 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher. (Dean & Son.) We 
are pleased to see this pretty edition of a book 
which was not only well designed, but well exe- 
cuted also. 


Prevailing Prayer —An Account of the Old 
South Chapel Prayer Meeting (Boston), with in- 
teresting Narratives and Instances of remarkable 
Conversions related at it; with an Introduction. 
By Norman Macleod, D. D. (Edinburgh : Strahan 
& Co.) The title of this little book willfully explain 
its object, and the name of Dr. Macleod is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for its character. It will require 
no commendation from us. 


Book-hawhing in connection with Education. By 








Nicholas J. Ridley, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 











Seemann aman 
Woolton Hill, Hants, and Hon. Sec. to the North 
Hants Book-Haw Association. 

The Book-Hawker ; his Work and His Day. B 
Henry G. De Bunsen, M.A., Vicar of Lilleshall, 
and Hon. Sec. to the Salop Book-Hawking So- 
ciety. (Aylott & Sons.) 

These are but two little tracts; the former 
being a reprint of a paper read at a conference of 
an Adult Education Society, held at Winchester 
last October ; the latter, of a paper read at a con- 
ference of the Church of England Book-Hawking 
Union, held at Derby last September. But short 
as they are, they are at once interesting and 
cheering to those who have any kindly sympathy 
with their poorer neighbours. Book-hawking is 
a good, an excellent work ; and we are thankful 
to be able to add that it is, from all accounts, a 
succesful work too. From the small beginning 
made by Archdeacon a eeet in North Hamp- 
shire in 1851, the system has steadily grown, and 
begins now to assume goodly proportions. Many 
influential personages have espoused the cause ; 
the Prince Consort is the Patron of the Church 
of England Book-Hawking Union; the two Arch- 
bishops, nineteen of the Bishops, and many peers 
of high rank are numbered among its presidents ; 
and. there are nearly seventy branches of the 
society at work, and all more or less prospering, 
in different parts of the country. We desire to 
express our hearty concurrence with the work, 
and earnestly wish it continued and increasing 
success. 

The Second Annual Report of the Delegacy to 
Convocation (Oxford), gives us the gratifying in- 
formation that the work done in 1859 was, in 
several respects, satisfactory, “as compared with 
that of the year before.” It is, however, disap- 
pointing to learn that in orthography and hand- 
writing the proficiency was anything but what it 
should be. The Appendix and Supplementary 
Tables form a very useful and interesting addition 
to the Report. 

The Honourable Lord Neaves, Address at the 
Conversazione-Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, we recommend to all. who would 
wish to hear reasons for a love of antiquity, and 
desire to be inoculated with a taste for antiqua- 
rianism. 

A Practical Grammar of the German Language. 
By L. M. Tuchmann. (Lockwood.) This prac- 
tical grammar is by a practical man. Its author 
is a teachér of his language at several educational 
establishments. Its success has caused it to reach 
a second edition. 


Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &e. Pt. XI. 
(Routledge.) 

The eleventh number of this work carries the 
reader as far as seals and whales. Like its pre- 
decessors, it is pleasantly written and plentifully 
illustrated, but the artists seem to take pains in 
confusing the size of the objects. This must 
prove very puzzling to children and young stu- 
dents, especially with reference to the smaller 
creatur@s. Even with larger animals the want of 
proportion, or indication of scale, is conspicuous. 
The walrus looks as big as St. Paul’s; and the 
sea bear and Greenland whale, on opposite pages, 
are apparently of the same size. 


Chess Praxis— A Supplement to the Chess 
Player’s Hand-Book. By H. Staunton. (Bohn.) 
To chess players, a new book from Mr. Staunton 
is more than a treat, it is a treasure. The author 
of “ The Chess Player’s Hand-Book,” “ The Chess 
Player’s Companion,” and “The Chess Player’s 
Tournament,” has now given the fruits of many 
years’ experience to the world. Let no one, how- 
ever, imagine that chess can be acquired by book. 
It is a science to which there is no royal road, 
and Mr. Staunton’s books, valuable as they are, 
will not obviate the necessity of careful and con- 
stant practice. 

Night Lessons from ‘Scripture. Compiled b 
the ether of “ Amy Herbert” (John W. Packer 
& Son.) This little volume consists of short pas- 
sages from Holy Scripture for perusal and medi- 
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tation at the hour of rest, for every day in the 
year, beginning with Advent Sunday—the first 
day in the ecclesiastical year. The passages ap- 
pear to be well selected, and the volume is nicely 
got-up, and of a convenient size for use. 


Irvingiana, a Memorial of Washington Irving. 
(New York: Richardson. London: Sampson 
Low & Son). This slender quarto is edited by a 
personal friend of the great departed, and contains 
much new and interesting matter. The portrait, 
by Darley, is now first engraved, and we find a 
fac-simile of Irving’s M.S. The volume is by a 


variety of authors, and comprises criticisms, anec- | 


dotes, ‘speeches both by and about Irving; and is, 
in fact, a pleasant, lively, gossiping book about a 
really illustrious man. ‘ 


The Clergy List for 1860. (Cox.) We are 
glad to observe several additions of importance in 
this well-known and old-established volume ; 
among which a list of the names of the clergy 
engaged at the various educational establishments 
throughout the kingdom is not the least useful. 
We regret that this list is not more complete ; but 
we have no doubt but that the clergy will gradually 
become more alive to the great utility of their 
Clergy List, and will be more inclined to make 
full returns of their degrees and occupations, &c. 
to the proprietors of this excellent work. 


The Friend of the People. We have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the first two numbers of the 
above periodical. Theclassof subjects now compre- 
hended under the distinctive appellation of “ So- 
cial Science,” is one which daily attracts to itself 
more and more of public attention; it has there- 
fore been deemed advisable to put forth a paper, 
to be devoted entirely to the consideration of all 
such matters as may be ranked in this class. 
Jurisprudence, Education, Punishment and Re- 
formation of Criminals, Public Health, and Social 
Economy,—these are the chief heads under 
which the proprietors of The Friend of the People 
divide their prospectus. The first numbers pro- 
mise well. Mrs. Sheppard’s Letter upon the 
subject of the Refuge, which she has lately esta- 
blished at Frome, is as interesting to the reader as 
the work which she has done is creditable to the 
lady herself. 


Maria Grahame; cr, The Old Home and the 
New. By Cecil Spencer. (James Blackwood.) 
This little volume, of about one hundred pages, is 
better worth perusal than are half the bulky three 
volume novels to which the press day by day 
gives birth. The story of “ Maria Grahame” is 
simple and interesting, and is told in a plain 
and sensible way. The reader will find in it 
none of the mawkish sentimentality which per- 
vades the productions of a certain class of story- 
tellers, and he will miss also the stupidity and 
silliness (intended-for wit and humour) which 
characterise the effusions of those funny pseudo- 
humorists, who, in becoming authors, have en- 
tirely mistaken their destiny, The general pur- 
pose of the author of “ Maria Grahame” is to 
show that a right-minded person may be as happy 


sperity. This is exemplified in the life and 
character of his heroine. The young lady pos- 
sesses the excellent qualities of prudence, discre- 
tion, and common sense, which enable her to meet 
the difficulties of life with becoming fortitude, 
and stand her in better stead than that languor 
and young-ladyism, the possession of which 








Ellen C. Clayton. Foremost among the “no- 
table women,” whose lives and characters the 
author has sketched in this volume, is Florence 
Nightingale, “ the soldier’s friend,” whose won- 
derful ability, womanly tenderness, and patience 
in the midst of the most terrible scenes, and under 
almost insuperable difficulties, have won for her the 
lasting gratitude of her Queen and country. No 
better example of high female courage and heroism 
could be placed before young Englishwomen than 
that of this noble hearted lady. Next in im- 
portance to Florence Nightingale is Elizabeth 
Fry, “the earnest philanthropist,” whose un- 
ceasing efforts to improve the physical as well as 
moral condition of the poor, and especially the 
criminal poor, were worthy of the highest praise 
and admiration. Hannah More, “the worker 
in Christ’s vineyard ;” Margaret Godolphin, “ the 
true maid of honour;” Margaret Roper, “the 
devoted daughter ” (of Sir Thomas More); Lucy 
Hutchinson, “ the perfect wife ;”’ Elizabeth Bun- 


yan (wife of John Bunyan), “ the faithful help- | 


mate;” Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, “the 
servant of God;” 
Dorset and Pembroke, “ the dispenser of charity,” 
are the remainder of the “notable women” to 
whom the author calls our attention. The 


sketches are so slight that we have been unable | 
to make more than a brief allusion to the different | 
subjects of them. The purpose of the book is un- | 
questionably very excellent; but we think it would | 
have been better answered, had the author se- | 


lected fewer subjects and treated them more 
fully. So far as the publishers are concerned, 


the work is unexceptionable ; both the printing | 


and the illustrations are admirable. 


The Earl's Cedars. (L. Booth.) We can con- 
scientiously recommend to all those who object to 
novels, on the ground that they are too absorbing, 
the Earl’s Cedars, in two volumes. We didn’t, 
during our perusal of it, nearly let the fire out by 
any means; on the contrary, we indulged our- 
selves in the diversion of poking it rather oftener 
than was absolutely necessary. The story, such 
as it is, is told in a loose, rambling, disjointed 
fashion; the characters appear, disappear, and 
reappear in Jack-in-the-box style; and more than 
half of them might have been omitted, without 
interfering at all with the crowning event which 
should have been, but isn’t, shadowed forth at the 


commencement, and brought out artistically at | 


the end. It will be sufficient to show the care- 
lessness of the author, if we mention that the same 
lady is called indifferently “ step-mother” and 
“‘ mother-in-law,” and her husband’s daughter, 
“step-daughter” and “daughter-in-law.” (Vol. 
1. p. 199, et al.) 
the author has apparently no regard for such 
common things; we have an old dame, who at 
the beginning of the story is a grandmother—at the 
end of it the great-grandmother—of a child old 
enough to shoot with a bow, and yet she gives no 
hint of an intention to depart this life. Some 
folks, too, will wonder how a village doctor could 


| manage to maintain, without any apparent incon- 
under adverse circumstances as when in pro- | 


venience, a household consisting of at least ten 
persons, including an Earl’s daughter and her 
maid; but we don’t think the author offers an 


| explanation. 


renders their owners so helpless. Maria Grahame | 


can cook a chop, and do other useful things with as 
much grace and dignity as she can enter a ball- 


room; and when circumstances compel her to leave | 


England (the old home) she can “rough it” with her 
husband without fretfulness in Australia (the new 
home). In short, we may say that the story of 
“ Maria Grahame; or, the Old Home and the New,” 
is one (and this is no small merit) that may be read 
from beginning to end without yawning. As for 
the “ getting up ” of the book, it is simply abomi- 
nable, and reflects great discredit on the publisher. 

Notable Women. Stories of their Lives and 
Characteristics. _ A Book for Young Ladies. By 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, in a paper on Sussex 
Archeological Collections, gives us the oppor- 
tunity of making the following extract from the 
diary of a Sussex tradesman of the 18th century : 

“* Monday, Dec. 25.—This being Christmas-day, myself 
and wife at church in the morning. We stayed the Com- 
munion; my wife gave 6d., but they not asking me, I gave 
nothing. Oh! may we increase in faith and good works, 
and maintain and keep up the good intentions that 1 hope we 
have this day taken up!" 

Mr. Thomas Turner was a gem: he would have 
given Mr. Pepys odds, and beaten him in pious 
meanness and artless impudence. 

The Dublin University Mayazine opens with an 
article in which we read with much pleasure but 
some surprise, that “the Emperor (of the French) 


and Ann Clifford, Countess of | 


As for dates and lapse of time, | 





has recently made several marked advances to- 
wards liberty.” Of course, there is a paper on 
the Voyage of the Fox, which, as Captain M‘Clin- 
tock is an Irishman, ought to be well done, though 
it is too long, and there have been too many 
“ Voyages of the Fox,” to allow of our ascertain- 
ing whether it be so for ourselves, My Club 
Table has a few “ right and lefter denunciations” 
(to use the denouncer’s own expression), of several 
writers, whose names are not unknown to the 
public. The Season Ticket No. XI. abounds 
with! jolly, rattling gossip, not without humour, 
and not without sense. 

The Spiritual Magazine. No. Il. (Pitman.) 
The present number of the Spiritual Magazine 
leads off with a catalogue raisonnée of some of the 
various effects of spirit-manifestation, of which 
the author of the article enumerates sixteen — be- 
ginning with “ Table-Rapping ” and ending with 

| “ Possession,”—without, as he tells us, exhausting 
his list. Then we have an “ experience” of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, for which he cannot account; but 
which, says the writer, ought to be sufficient to 
make him, “if he were not a Professor, believe in 
spiritual laws and energies, and in himself.” 
Moreover we have an article on Mr. Howitt’s 

| letter to the Critic upon the subject of Mr. Dickens’ 


| disbelief in haunted houses ; lots of ghost stories, 
enough to make one’s hair to stand on end “ like 
quills,” &c.; and a review of a book—which we, 
all unspiritual as we are, are inclined to think 
profane rather than otherwise,—entitled “ The 
| Bank of Faith.” Perhaps our readers may have 
met with a book, published some years ago, called 
“The Lord’s Dealings with George Miiller of 
Bristol ;” “The Bank of Faith,” by William 
Huntington, is very much like it. They who 
have ever seen the first-named book will not care 
to see the second; those who have never seen it, 
need not, we assure them, for one instant regret 
the circumstance. 

Pharmaceutical Journal. The February number 
of this serial contains several articles of interest 
to the profession to which it is addressed, and a 
translation from the Annales de Chimie et de Phy- 
sique of an elaborate paper by MM. Deville and 
| Debray on platinum and the metals with which 
it is associated. Among the curious results at 
which they arrived we may mention the discovery 
of another condition of osmium, differing from 
that obtained by the method of Berzelius. In its 
new form, so far from being oxidizable at common 
temperatures, it may be heated to the fusing point 
of zine without oxidizing or yielding odours of 
| osmie acid. As prepared by the old method, it 
| was spongy with a sp. g. of 7; by the new one 

its sp. g. is 21°3 or even 21'4. The experimenters 

could not succeed in fusing it. Palladium like- 
| wise behaves ina singular manner. “ It is soluble 
| in zine, but does not combine with it; for when 
| the alloy is treated with hydrochloric acid, only 
| palladium remains. With tin it is otherwise. If 
| palladium with six times its weight of tin be fused 
at a red heat, and when cold the alloy treated with 
muriatic acid, a brilliant crystalline compound 
remains, having acomposition of Pd, SN,.’ With 
silver and copper it yields similar compounds. 

Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club. Vol. 1V. Part II. (Dodsworth, New- 
castle.) The principal papers are on the “ Drought 
of 1858,” in which the conclusion is arrived at 
that the mean rainfall has not sensibly diminished 
in the South of England for 160 years; on the 
* Great Auk” which is supposed still living on 
the islets off Newfoundland or Labrador; on 
“ Ancient Remains found in the Wear ;” and on 
the shell limestone of Durham, with drawings of 
the entomostraca which it contains. Mr. Bold 
furnishes “ Entomological Notes,” and Mr. Alder 
gives descriptions of two new “ sertularian 
zoophytes” found on the coast of Northumber- 
land. 

Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. Part Il. (W. & R. 
Chambers.) This cheap and excellent popular 





dictionary for general reference has progressed as 
far as “ Barometer,” which closes the present 
part. History, biography, science, all find their 
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places, and this number contains a well written 


paper on “ Bribery.” For general family and 
educational use we do not know a more promising 
work, and we should add the illustrations are 
numerous and good. 

The Natural History Review. No. XXV. 
(Williams & Norgate.) The principal portion 
is occupied with the proceedings of Irish societies ; 
the chief papers being one on “ Ice Observations,” 
by Dr. Walker, and on “the unmanufactured 
animal remains in the Irish Academy,” by Mr. 
Wilde. There is also an account of the ferns of 
West Clare, by Mr. Foot; and on the mouth of 
the Syngnathus (Pipe Fish), by Dr. Corrigan. 
Dr. Walker, after numerous experiments in Baffin’s 
Bay, arrives at conclusions differing from those of 
Dr. Kane. He found that sea-water was deprived 
of part of its salts by freezing, but never sweetened 
enough to be called fresh. Dr. Corrigan dis- 
covered in the Pipe Fish a bony fork which he 
ealls a “ Derrick mechanism,” by which, when the 
creature wishes to swallow, its mouth and throat 
are enlarged,—the latter to twice the usual size. 





PAMPHLETS. 


Cracow in 1815 and 1860 (Ridgway) is ad- 
dressed to the plenipotentiaries of the European 
Powers about to assemble in Congress. It will 
not for some time reach its destination. The 
author, who gives a very careful résumé of the 
manner in which the independence of Cracow 
was guaranteed in 1815, and of the manner in 
which, notwithstanding that bond, the town 
was annexed by Austria, is evidently a great lover 
of guarantees, for he demands “ that all the Powers 
of Europe conjointly shall guarantee to Venice 
that in future her nationality, and the institutions 
calculated to uphold it, shall be respected.” He 
gives various reasons why such a guarantee, which 
was a dead letter in the case of Cracow, will be 
most efficient in the case of Venice. By far less 
trustful is a writer who addresses the public on 
that hacknied subject,— The Anglo-French Alliance. 
(Ridgway.) He holds that we are in the thick of 
a dreadful crisis ; that Lord Palmerston, not having 
the fear of God before his eyes, but being seduced 
by the devil, maliciously and feloniously contem- 
plated to commit this country to the French 
policy in Italy; that the Times is silly and incon- 
sistent, and that the English people are in danger 
of being “ caught with chaff.” Lord Palmerston 
is “the most unconstitutional and dangerous 
Minister in this country—the most arbitrary and 
despotic—a despot himself, and the friend of the 
greatest despot in Europe—a man who, when in 
power, consults neither Queen nor colleague, but 
rules as absolute king.” Well may the author 
bemoan the misery of a country which in a period 
of unexampled difficulty and danger, “at a 
crisis,” in fact, has such a Prime Minister! If we 
could share his views our despondency would 
equal his.—The merits of War, its Objects and 
its Patrons (Richardson), will be highly appre- 
ciated by all idle persons who are fond of disserta- 
tions d-propos de rien. The author, Mr. Lex 
Nature, hopes that steamboats, railways, manu- 
factures, mines, commercial prosperity, and na- 
tional wealth, will effectually interfere with that 
hankering after war which forms one of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of despots. Nations who are 
rich and comfortable wish to remain so, as is 
sufficiently shown by the example of wealthy 
men, who notoriously never go to law or build 
large houses. Mr. L. Nature’s treatise on war 
forms Number 1. of a series of tracts on practical 
social science.—Political Economy as a Branch of 
General Education (Parker & Son), is an ex- 
cellent inaugural lecture delivered at the Queen’s 
College, Galway, by Mr. John E. Cairnes.—In 
Further Thoughts on English Prosody (J. H. & 
James Parker), Lord Redesdale reiterates his 
former assertion that “the failure which has 
hitherto attended all attempts to introduce the 
classical metres into our languge, has arisen from 
our having no fules of quantity on which such 
metres can alone be propertly based.” In our 








opinion the attempt has failed, because it has 
always been made by middling men and bad poets. 
Whenever a first class man has taken up a classi- 
cal metre he has made a first-rate hit. Let Lord 
Redesdale remember Canning’s Sapphics in the 
“ Needy Knife Grinder,” or let him turn to his 
Punch and admire Tom Taylor’s matchless hex- 
ameters in the “ City Narcissus,” and in “ Dol- 
larina.”— The Total Abstinence Movement, by John 
Hunt (Simpkin & Co.), is the record of a pro- 
vincial squabble between an antagonist and a sup- 
porter of Dean Close and the “120 clergy who 
recently subscribed an address on the subject of 
total abstinence.” It is utterly devoid of interest. 
We wish total abstainers would totally abstain 
from pen, ink, and paper. —Canada, 1849 to 1859. 
By Mr. Galt. (Hardwicke.) Contains an in- 
teresting and instructive account of the moral and 
material progress of our important North American 
Colonies. It is by far the most business-like and 
useful publication that has ever appeared on the 
subject. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sourn Kenstncton Musreum.— During the 
week ending 4th Feb. 1860, the visitors have 
been as follows: —On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3903 ; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 3036. On the three Students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.) 1298; one 
Students’ evening, Wednesday, 993. Total 9230. 
From the opening of the Museum 1,262,440. ® 

CrystaL Pavace.—Return of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, February 3rd, 1860 :— 
number admitted, including season ticket holders, 
6,566. 

Inrant Dietretics.— We wish especially to 
call the attention of all persons interested in this 
subject to a meeting at the Hanover Square Rooms 
to be held on Monday evening next the 13th inst. 
They will hear a paper not technically medical, 
but of great scientific and social interest, and 
probably a discussion in which some of the most 
eminent physicians of the day may be expected to 
take a part. 

Bentiey’s Review.—We are given to under- 
stand that Bentley’s Review has appeared in its 





present form for the last time. Lord Ebury and 


| this time the 








the Young England party have given up its 
management; and, as we are informed, a new 
series is to be commenced, under a new name, 
Lord Robert Cecil resigning the helm to Mr. 
Creed, late of the Press. 

Mr. Anrnony Trotiore.—This prolific writer 
has already startled the public with his wonderful 
fecundity, and seems destined to excite their ad- 
miration to a still greater extent. While super- 
intending a fifth edition of his work on the West 
Indies, and writing a serial for the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, he has yet found time to prepare for the 
press a novel in three volumes, which is shortly 
about to appear. We may also mention that Mr. 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope has a work nearly 
ready upon the Merchant-Princes of Florence. 

Rr. JAMES BLack woop has the following works 
in preparation; The Lion of War, or the Pirates 
of a Chou, a tale of the Chinese Seas for Youth. 
By F. C. Armstrong Esq.; Tinsel and Gold, a 
Fireside Story. By Joseph Verey. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris, 8th January. 

Tue election at the Académie Francaise has taken 
place, and rarely has there been such a perfect 
understanding between all parties (except the 
Bonapartists.) Father Lacordaire had at once 
21 votes, a thing perhaps never heard of before ; 
because generally the same votes having been pro- 
mised conditionally to two at least, out of the several 
candidates, the numbers vary at the two or three 
tours de scrutin as it is termed. Thus, at first you 
will find the votes promised for the first turn, say 
12 or 13, or whatever the number may be, then 
comes the second essay, and you find all the votes 
promised for “the second turn,” and then the 
majority is attained. But this time there was no 
discussion or difficulty, the famous Dominican 
counted his 21 “voices” at once, and upon the 
35 academicians present the other 14 votes were 
merely lost. Eight of these belong to the Im- 
perialist set, that being the utmost limit of what 
they have been able to recruit out of the “ intellect” 
of France, and the six others were scattered upon 
quite ridiculous candidatures, such as an Ancien 
Préfét of the Restoration, who once perpetrated a 
drama, and a young man who is at the direction 
of the Fine Arts under M. Fould’s ministry. But 
on the whole, I repeat, there perhaps never was an 
election so spontaneous as this. The usual 
practice is, that the “ reception ” of the new Acade- 
mician takes place many months (sometimes a 
year) after his election, but there is a notion that 
e will be departed from, and 
the reception be fixed for a period not far distant 
from the present moment, it being thought likely 
that both the “receiver” (who is M. Guizot) 
and the “received” will think there is plenty to 
say, just now, that they will be desirous of saying. 
Curiosity never was raised before to the pitch at 
which it now is, apropos to this said “ reception,” 
at which Calvinism and Catholicism will be face 
to face, M. Guizot being a staunch Calvinist, and 
having been one of the most resolute, promoters 
of the election of the eloquentfriar he will have to 
compliment. 

I hear from the best authority that M. Guizot 
is ready, and has his speech in his pocket, but 
that the Pére Lacordaire has yet to write his. 
However, the month of May is talked of by some 
persons for the reception; whilst others, on the 
contrary, pretend it cannot be possible till 
January. At this present moment opposition is 
so headstrong and violent that nothing is “ strained 
at,” and “gnat and camel” are ‘“ swallowed” 
equally. The white woollen robes of the illus- 
trious Dominican have so long been a tremendous 
“camel” to the immortal “forty,” that the Aca- 
demical throat has “strained” and “ strained,” 
and always declared that it could not “ swallow !” 
But now everything has suddenly become easy, 
and the “ immortal ” maw has |: y and lovingly 
distended, and the Dominican friar goes down at 
a gulp, flowing white woollen robes, sandalled 
shoon, rope girdle, and all! The sight will be a 
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curious one, and few people of our generation will 
have had an opportunity of judging two more re- 
markable men pitted against each other than the 
monk Lacordaire and the “ Huguenot” Guizot ; 
for to those who know him well, Louis Philippe’s 
late minister is far more like a Huguenot of the days 
of the Ligne and the Valois King than anything we 
know of under the name of Lutheran or Protes- 
tant, or Reformed Church, &c. 

One curious sign to note is the recandescence of 
official Piety since the Anti-Papal line has been 
adopted. The famous brochure is launched, and 
two days after a Protestant church is arbitrarily 
shut up! The Imperial letter comes out in the 
Moniteur, and an order is issued to make the at- 
tendance of the troops at mass obligatory, a mea- 
sure that has caused considerable surprise, it being 
simply the revival of an ordinance of the Resto- 
ration. The Univers is suppressed, and the dra- 
matic censors are instructed not to permit the cere- 
mony of taking the veil to be performed on the stage 
of the Grand Opera in the new opera of Pierre de 
Médicis! This is really quite too ridiculous. 
Under the reign of Louis Philippe no objection 
was raised toa scene in which perhaps the grossest 
insult is inflicted on the Catholic religion that it 
is possible to conceive—namely, the dance of the 
“imprudent” Nuns and their Lady Abbess with 
Satan and his imps in “ Robert le Diable,” and 
this scene is still applauded here at least once or 
twice a month. It may be said this dates from a 
period when the French “ government” was “ la- 
mentably impious ; ” but that same “ government” 
let the Pope alone, whereas this one, which will 
probably make no bones of, in the end, toppling 
over the Holy Father and all the College of 
Cardinals, makes a wry face, looks demure, and 
crosses itself in horror at the notion of any 
“parody of a sacred ceremony” being enacted 
upon the stage ! 

It has been said that, as in the ease of the 
Tireuse de Cartes, the Emperor will set right this 
hitch between the opera and the censure, and con- 
trive that some compromise be come to between 
dogmas and dancers, and that the “ circenses” do 
not make themselves too incompatible with the 
“ panem” (spiritual) of the 37,000,000 of French 
souls over whom Louis Napoleon has to rule. 

It is impossible to touch upon the theatrical 
world here just now, without alluding to the really 
superhuman feats of agility of a gymnast at the 
Cirque. There is there a man of the name of Léo- 
tard, who, from predilection, has taken to exhibit 
in public the most extraordinary jumps and flying 
leaps that any imagination can conceive. This 
man has a private fortune of some 25 or 30,000 frs. 
(1200/.) a year, but the rage for playing gymnastic 
tricks before the public so possessed the man that 
he applied_to the directors of the Cirque to be 
engaged. He was so, three or four months ago, 
at the low rate of 200 fr. for four weeks ; but no 
sooner had the public been called upon to applaud 
him, than he was offered a fixed engagement for 
1,500 frs. (60/.) a month. The chief feat of this 
marvellous individual is that of literally flying 
across the enormous area of the house. He takes 
his spring from one side of it to the middle, where 
he catches at a moveable bar swung from the middle 
of the ceiling. The second flight is by far the 
most extraordinary, for whereas for the first spring 
the gymnast has a purchase, and starts from a 
solid footing, to achieve the second he has nothing 
whatever to start from, and takes his impetus in 
and from space. He flies across the entire area 
of the theatre in two leaps. One from the Impe- 
rial box to the middle, and then from the middle 
to the other extremity of the House. Not only is 
this “flying man” the most ineredible thing one 
ever witnessed, but it is not in any way disagree- 
able (as most of these kind of things are). There 
is no sense of danger accompanying it. It is done 
with such perfect ease and grace, that you can 
feel nothing but the most absolute security during 
the performance. 

A very curious incident has come to my know- 
ledge latterly, and that in the most undeniably 
authentic way. I told you some time since, of the 
Emperor's lively interest in the melodramas of thé 











Boulevards, and of his desire that “ publie opinion” 
should be stimulated by Imperialist battle pieces, 
&c.—Well, this is carried so far that not ten 
days since, a person who is esteemed very clever 
at “putting dramas together,” received a memo- 
randum from the Emperor himself, directing his 
attention to the subject of a play that would be 
likely to sueceed, and that he (the Emperor) par- 
ticularly wished to see performed! The subject 
was that of “ Les hauts bruits,’ and a moment’s 
thought will enable you to perceive why Louis 
Napoleon should hold to this: under a despotic 
government where no publicity of a genuine na- 
ture exists, some how or other every thing is known, 
and I am bound to admit that, by the élite of so. 
ciety who care for knowing the truth, every thing 
is really very accurately known. A little lower 
down there can be no doubt that the public horizon 
is darkened with countless canards—but I repeat 
it, in those circles where people care for knowing 
what really passes, everything is known, and ac- 
curately so, as is always the case under despotic 
governments. Now, “everything,” in the present 
condition of France, not being precisely edifying, 
it is the manifest interest of the Court to propa- 
gate the belief that nothing is ever known, save 
what is not true, and consequently the Emperor 


would wish to see on the stage of some popular | 


theatre, a piece in which it should be manifestly 
shown that the public only gets hold of “ false 
reports,” and for this reason His Imperial Majesty 
has recommended the concoction of a drama 
resting on the idea of “ Les hauts bruits.” 

The death of the Grand Duchess Stéphanie is 
only to prevent official gaieties for one week. It 
is found that the winter continues too gloomy, 
and that, to remedy this, “something,” as the 
cant phrase is, “must be done.” So it has been 
signified to the Préfét de la Seine, and to M. 
Fould, that their balls are to be given; and the 
only difference made will be that at the Préfecture, 
ladies will be in white or lilac, instead of being 
in “colours.” M. Fould’s ball is a “ faney” one. 

I was present the other evening at Roger's 
début at the Italiens, and I must say he has done 
well to exchange the stage of the Académie Royale 
for the lesser and more practicable one of the 
Ventadour Theatre. I cannot say that I found 
either his voice or his style better at the one than 
at the other; but he felt less necessity for making 
monstrous efforts, and he gave me less the notion 


of a puffy, ambitious zephyr, hopelessly struggling | 


against a stiff, ferocious, every-thing-blowing-out 
sou-wester. He drew the few notes that are left 
to him, rather more from the natural home of 
vocal sounds — chest and throat — than from his 
back, shoulders,’ loins, or legs, as used to be his 
practice at the larger theatre. His acting in 
Lucia was excellent ; for whatever are the defects 
of Roger as a singer, he always remains one of 
the most intelligent artists on any lyrical stage. 
His reception was an enthusiastic one. He was 
recalled four times, and no public could show its 
sympathy more evidently than did that assembled 
at the Jtaliens. This is all very well for the in- 
dividual ; but art is art, and a tenor is a tenor. 
The abstract public knows nothing of M. Roger, 
or M. anybody else; it has a right to a tenor 
singer, and that decidedly Roger is not. 





SCIENTIFIC, 

— Ge 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Roya Instrrution.—Tuesday, Feb. 14, at 3 
o’clock. Professor Owen on “ Fossil Reptiles.” — 
Thursday, Feb, 16, 3 o’clock. Professor Tyndall 
on * Light.”—Friday, Feb. 17, 8 o’clock. Pro- 
fessor F. C, Calvert on “ The Influence of Science 
on the Art of Calico Printing.”—Saturday, Feb. 
18, 3 o’clock. Dr. Lankester on “ the Relation of 

the Animal Kingdom to the Industry of Man.” 
GrotocicaL Socrery.—Papers to be read Feb. 
15, 1860. 1. On the probable Glacial Origin of 
some Norwegian Lakes. By T. Codrington, Esq., 
F.G.S. 2. Onthe Drift and Gravels of the North 
of Scotland. By T. F. Jamieson, Esq. Feb. 17, 


1860, Annual Meeting at 1 o’clock.—T. Rupt. 
Jones, Assist. Sec., G.S, 

Socrety or AnTIQuARIES oF Lonpon, SomER- 
set Hovse.—Thursday, February 16th, 8 p.m. 

Unirep Service Instirution, Warrena. 
Yarv.—Friday, February 17th, 3 p.m.: Mr. R. 
Pritchett, on the Costumes of the British Army 
from the earliest periods. 

Linn2zAn Socrety.—Papers to be read at the 
next meeting, on Thursday, Feb. 16, at 8 p.m. :— 
W. L, Buller, Esq., notice of a new Hawk (Falco 
Nocturnus), shot near Wellington, New Zealand. 
Rey. R. T. Lowe, on the Shells of Mogador. 
Rey. C. Parish, Botanical Notes made during a 
Tour to Maalmyne. Charles Knight, Esq., on 
the Verrucarie of New Zealand. 

InstiruTion or Crvit EnGineers.—Tuesday, 
Feb. 14, at8 p.m. “On the Construction of Ar- 
tillery and other Vessels to resist great internal 
pressure,” by Mr. J. S. Longridge, M. Inst. C. E. 

ZootoaicaL Society or Lonpon.—Tuesday, 
Feb. 14th, at 9 p.m., the following papers will be 
read: 1. Dr. Cobbold, “ Contributions to the ana- 
tomy of the Giraffe :”"—2. Dr. Shortt on the Civet 
Cat of India, and the method of extracting the 





perfume :—3. Herr H. Giitke on the occurrence of 
| American Birds in Europe ;—and other papers. 

Roya GerocrarHicat Socrery. — Evening 
meeting, Monday the 13th inst., at 85 p.w.—Papers 
to be read:—1. China, Notes of Cruise in the 
Gulfs of Pe-che-li and Leo-tung, in 1859, by Mr. 
Mickie; communicated by John Crawfurd, Esq., 
F.R.G.S :—2. Africa—Discovery of a new river 
flowing to the East, in Lat. 17° 30’ S., Long. 
19° 0’ E., by C. J. Anderson, Esq. :—3, Proposed 
Expedition up the Congo, by Capt. N. B. Beding- 
feld, R.N., F.R.G.S. 





Royau InstiruTIon oF Great BriTar.— 
General monthly meeting, Monday, February 6, 





1860, William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Trea- 
surer and Vice-President, in the Chair. Matthew 
Bell, Esq.; James Butler, Esq.; Robert Lush, 
Esq. Q.C.; and John Morgan, Esq., were duly 
elected members of the Royal Institution. Capt. 
James Drew, Esq., and Thos. Wilson, Esq., were 
admitted members of the Royal Institution. The 
presents received since the last meeting were laid 
on the table, and the thanks of the members re- 
turned for the same. 


Socrery or Anriquaries.—February 2. J. 
Bruce, Esq. V.P., in the Chair.— Mr. Sudlow 
Roots presented to the society a collection of an- 
tiquities, formed by his late father Dr. William 
Roots. The collection consists of weapons of 
various ages, comprising examples of ancient 
British, Anglo-Saxon, and medieval swords and 
spears, chiefly taken from the bed of the ‘Thames 
near Richmond. Captain Alfred T. Windus was 
elected Fellow. Mr. J. Evans communicated 
some remarks on a mutilated sepulchral brass in 
King’s Langley Church, from which the words 
“Pray for the soule,” had been removed. Mr. 
Hart exhibited a deed of Richard Evelyn, Esq, 
conveying lands in Sussex to his sons John and 
Richard Evelyn. The reading of Mr. A. H- 
Rhind’s Essay on “ Orthiolithic Vestiges in North 
Africa,’ was resumed and concluded. 


Roya Socrety or Lirerature.— Wednesday, 
Feb. 1, 1860. ‘The Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
President, in the Chair—The master of Market 
Bosworth School and R. B Haynes, Esq. were 
duly elected members. Mr. Vaux read a paper 
communicated by Mr Akerman, “On certain 
Excavations at Long Wittenham, Berks, in 
Anglo-Saxon Graves, by John Yonge Akerman, 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries,” in which 
an account was given of some remarkable re- 
searches made by that gentleman during the 
months of September and October last. The re- 
sult of these was the opening of not less than 
127 graves, a large proportion of them containing 
skeletons in excellent preservation, together with 
a large collection of other curious objects, most of 
them referring to male or female attire, but un- 
questionably of the best period of Saxon art. Mr. 
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Akerman states his opinion that the mode in which 
these bodies were buried, and the occurrence in 
certain cases of urns with burnt bones, may be 
taken as an indication whether the personage in 
life had been a heathen or a Christian, cremation 
having been invariable in the former cases, but 
ordinary burial more common in the latter. In 
one instance, the person buried had unquestionably 
been a Christian, and, not improbably, a boy at- 
tached to the sacred service of the adjoining min- 
ster at Dorchester; for by the side of his skeleton 
was discovered a most curious stoup made of wood, | 
with thin plates of bronze attached to its outside, 
as is not unusual in other Anglo-Saxon buckets. 
On this, however, were stamped in relief scenes 
from the life of our Lord, as the Marriage of 
Cana in Galilee, &e. 


ORGANO-METALLIC Rapicats. —-M. Auguste 
Cahours has published a most elaborate article in 
the last number of the Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique, on the above-named substances, of which 
we can only notice a few portions. The writer 
observes that there exists for simple bodies capable 
of union a point of saturation which exhibits an 
equilibrium that cannot be exceeded. So long as 
this state of equilibrium is not reached we can 
add to the first substance a new proportion of the 
second until saturation is effected. Also there 
are certain bodies which, when united to another, 
give products whose combining power is more 
energetic than that of the simple substance. Of 
these he enumerates oxide of carbon, sulphurous 
acid, &c., which not only are able to absorb 
fresh quantities of oxygen with greater facility than 
carbon and sulphur, but which are able to form 
with chlorine, iodine, &c., compounds correspond- 
ing to those of maximum oxygenisation. These 
groups, which can be separated intact froin their 
combinations, and which subsequently present all 
the appearances of simple bodies, are named radicals, 
Every compound may be regarded as a system of 
molecules in equilibrium, whose atoms are at- 
tracted by affinities more or less strong. If we 
replace one or several of these atoms by an equal 
number of some other substance, we obtain new 
compounds which present the same mechanical 
grouping as the primitive product, and whose 
equilibrium will vary within any extended limits, 
according to the force of the attractions of the 
elements of the new substance. Thus ammonia 
can exchange all or part of its hydrogen for chlo- 
rine, bromine, iodine, carbon, ethyle, metals, &c., 
to form compounds belonging to the same system, 
but in variable states of equilibrium. Thus while 
ammonia resists a dull red heat, chloride of ni- 
trogen is destroyed at a temperature below that of 
boiling water. When methyle, ethyle, amyle, 
&c. unite with certain simple bodies, they en- 
gender products whose affinity for oxygen exceeds 
that of the simple substance. Thus zine, whose | 
behaviour to water at ordinary temperatures is | 
very quiet, decomposes it with violence when | 
united with methyle or ethyle. The same occurs 
with magnesium and aluminium, and still more 
s0 with the most electro-positive metals, such as 
potassium and sodium. The most electro-negative 
metals, such as zine, tin, lead, and mercury, which 
like the preceding can couple themselves with | 
the alcoholic radicals, form like them compounds | 
with a strong affinity for oxygen, chlorine, &c., | 
but these affinities are less energetic, and when 
the saturation point is obtained, they comport 
themselves as inert substances towards these bodies, 

The compounds of ethyle and methyle with me- 
tals being able to separate themselves intact from 
new combinations, play the part of elementary 
substances. The curious properties of the me- 
tallic ethylides and methylides which behave 
like real metals, more electro-positive than the 
simple metals which they contain, have created 
legitimate doubts as to the elementary character 
of the metals themselves. Ethyle and methyle 
unite with the electro-negative bodies which 
stand at the head of the series of simple bodies 
(oxygen, chlorine, &c.), and form stable and 
neutral compounds. As we descend the scale 
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and approach potassium, which is at its base, we 
obtain less stable compounds invested with such 
energetic affinities for the substances higher in the 
scale, that a molecule is displaced, and simple and 
stable compounds produced. The remainder of 
the paper is occupied with descriptions of metallic 
compounds of ethyle and methyle. 

Exectric AND CALORIFIC CONDUCTION OF 
Merats. — Messrs, Calvert and Johnson, after 
numerous experiments, haye arrived at the ¢on- 
clusion that the electric and calorific conduction 
(powers ‘of conducting heat, and electricity) are 


| proportional to each other in alloys as well as in 


simple metals, and that these powers are exhibited 
by the alloys of copper and zinc in a degree which 
differs little from that of zinc, whatever amount of 
copper they may contain. The rapidity with 
which the conduction of copper is reduced is very 
remarkable. Thus pure copper conducts electri- 
city with a facility represented by the figures 73°6, 
and heat with one represented by 79°3; but when 
eight parts of copper are alloyed with one part of 
zine, the conductibility for electricity is reduced 
to 27°3, and for heat to 25°5; that of zine alone 
being for the former 28°1, and for the latter 27:3. 
The conductibility of alloys of tin and bismuth is 
now the mean of that of the component metals. 
Mr. Wentwortn Scort’s Deer SEA THER- 
MOMETER.—The Chemical News contains a de- 
scription and diagram of this ingenious instrument, 
the principle of which is that the upper portion of 
the glass tube terminates in.a capillary orifice bent 
at aright angle to it, and enclosed in a vacuum 
chamber, the lower part of which contains mer- 
cury. By inverting the thermometer the mercury 
runs from the bulb..up. the stem and through the 
orifice, until the latter‘is covered and a vacuum 
left below. The reservoir bulb is then slightly 
elevated and a portion of mercury runs back again, 
leaving the thermometer tube quite full to the 
point of the capillary orifice. In this condition 
it is obvious that any additional heat must cause 
the mercury to flow out of the orifice in small 
drops, which are, so to speak, helped out by a fine 
platinum wire, which prevents the formation of 
large drops. Upon cooling, the mercury sinks, 
and the vacant space left by the effusion of a por- 
tion of it, is a measure of the heat to which the 
instrument has been exposed, and it is graduated 
so as to facilitate the necessary calculations. 
EsTIMATION OF QuiInINE.—The Chemical News 
abridges from the Journal de Pharmacie the process 
of MM. Glenard and Guillermond for ascertain- 
ing the quantity of quinine in specimens of bark. 
They first moisten 100 grains of the bark ina 
porcelain capsule with enough hot water to make 
it swell; then add its weight of lime in fine powder 
and enough water to form a paste. The lime sets 
the quinine free, which is dissolved by ether after 
the pasty mass has been dried; dilute sulphuric acid 
of known strength is then added, and the quan- 
tity neutralised indicates the amount of quinine 
contained in the specimen. The quantity of acid 
left free is found by adding a standard solution of 
ammonia until the saturation point is gained. 





The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. 
Conducted by Charles Knight. Part XIII. 
(Bradbury & Evans.) 

WuaeEn the history of English mental progress in 

the 19th century is written, no name will stand 

higher than that of Charles Knight for the laud- 
able work of distributing valuable information in 

a cheap and popular form, and it is therefore with 

regret that we find the present number of his 

Cyclopedia in some respects far below the mark. 

We take, for example, the article on “ Food,” and 

instead of finding a well written treatise, brought 

down to the present day, discover an imperfectly 
devised essay which is singularly poor and scarcely 
correct. We will not say much upon the ques- 
tionable assertion that “those substances which 
have previously been endowed with life can alone 
be considered as affording nutriment to animals 
of a high degree of organisation such as man,’ 
although we see no philosophical reason for ex- 








cluding water and various mineral matters, which 





when introduced into the stomach find their way 
into the blood and tissues, from the category of 
food ; but what excuse is there for omitting the 
important division of Liebig between elements of 
respiration and elements of nutrition ? Even if this 
theory be not entirely admitted, it should not be 
left out of what professes to be a scientific account 
of the subject. It is true the reader is referred 
to the “ Natural History Division” for further 
information, but that which includes chemistry 
is clearly the proper place for chemical informa- 
tion. In another passage we are told that the 
“ predominance of nitrogen is the characteristic 
of animal matter.” Now the composition of the 
fibrin of the blood, which may be taken as a type 
of these substances, as given by Dr. Glover, is as 
follows in 100 parts: carbon, 53°9; hydrogen, 
6°99; nitrogen, 15°58; sulphur, 1°50; oxygen, 
21°83; and a residue of ash, 0°28. Here we see 
that carbon, not nitrogen, predominates, and yet 
the predominance of carbon is said to be “ charac- 
teristic of vegetable substances.” In another place 
we find starch is not only highly nutritive, but one 
of the blandest and most wholesome articles of 
diet, capable in due proportion of being used as 
the food of tender infants,—not improper at any 
subsequent period of life, though during youth and 
manhood it requires other principles to be taken with 
it, 

We have placed this extraordinary sentence in 
italics for the sake of rendering its fallacies more 
obvious. In the ordinary and rational sense of the 
word, starch is not “highly nutritive,” but quite the 
reverse, as it contains no nitrogen. The last 
phrase, “though during youth,” &c., conveys the 
idea that this is the only time when starch does not 
“ require other principles to be taken along with it,” 
which is totally at variance with fact. Having 
previously decided that only substances which 
have been endowed with life can be regarded as 
food for the higher animals, water is’ recognised 
as an “ elementary principle,” a phrase which, as 
distinguished from “ food,” has no meaning what- 
ever. We should also mention that throughout 
this singularly poor article the chemical composi- 
tion of the various substances mentioned is left 
out. 

The article on “Free Will,” although not so 
bad as that on “ Food,” is by no means worthy of 
its place. For an example of its reasoning we 
may cite: “ As God permits society to exist, we may 
assume that he wills it to exist, and that he wills 
generally the means by which Society attempts to 
secure its own existence.” We, of course, do not 
deny that the existence of society is a consequence 
of the Divine plan, according to which man was 
created, and human affairs are governed, but this 
kind of argument readily admits of being turned 
upside down, and it might be said upon the same 
loose principles of reasoning, “as God permits 
society to be disturbed, he wills it to be disturbed, 
and that he wills generally the means by which 
its disturbances produce the disturbance.” 

It is only just to say that many of the articles 
appear carefully written, and the subjects range 
from the letter F to “ Fruits, Preservation of.” 


A Domestic Practice of Homeopathy, by G. Calvert 
Holland, M.D., Edin., Parts 3 and 4. (Hamilton 
Adams & Co.) 

TxHese two numbers have very little to do with 

the practice of Homeopathy, but they contain an 

able attack upon the administration of purgatives, 
and a great deal of physiological information very 
cleverly put. 
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FINE ARTS. 
4H - 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Aw afflicting exhibition to the poor critic. Not 
by reason of any special demerit, but from its 
dead level of excellence,—excellence of a certain 
uninspired, unrefined kind. Much dexterous and 
clever painting, little thought; no imagination : 
no! not so much in all these 649 “articles” as 
vivifies one little woodcut of homely, self-taught 
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Bewick. It is a cold office this of going round, 
catalogue in hand, and noting the more or less of 
meritorious drawing, “ effective” colour, able 
manipulation, happy “ dodges ;” our pulse beating 
never the faster all the time, nor we once carried 
off our critical legs (metaphorically speaking), in 
a fit of generous enthusiasm. One visit of that 
strangely sweetens labour! 

What matters it to us or our readers that Mr. A. 
paints a trifle better than Mr. B. ; that C. is where 
he was twenty years ago, no wiser nor cleverer ; 
that D. has given up the Historic and gone in for 
the Pre-Raphaelite? But suppose one of these 
gentlemen liave looked on nature with a “ poet’s 
and a lover’s eye,” in a glow of rapt enthusiasm 
and felicity, or has learned to take and give a 
sweet delight in mastering the subtler mysteries 
of the painter’s language, instantly he and his 
works become interesting. But such a man is a 
genius. And all men cannot be geniuses. Then 
why set up for one? For'such is virtually the 
claim made by every one of these three or four 
hundred gentlemen. Each addresses us with em- 
phasis and importunity as if he were a poet, or 
thinker, or humourist. Or else his ambition is 
simply to produce a saleable “ furniture picture.” 
The latter in fact is the more usual aim. Nota 
high one. No! Not so high, nor so honest, nor 
half so inspiriting as decorating a room tastefully, 
or carving a chair freely and boldly. 

Here are talent and skill thrown away, as na- 
ture never designed them to be thrown away, on 
attempts to be what only one artist in a thousand 


can be; or on painting humble realities of plant, | 


and tree, and stone, and moss, not half so truly or 
even artistically as the photograph paints them. 
These dexterous fruit-pieces, and still life, and 
scenic effects, if painted on the panel of a room, 
would be decorative; but hung up in a frame and 
challenging special attention, are not decorative,— 
certainly not interesting. And all the while our 
furniture is hideous, our houses are naked and 
bald, our articles of common use, pottery, glass, 
plate, jewellery, carvers’ and gilders’ work, metal 
work, are stiff mechanical imitations or blundering 
adaptations of past styles. Twenty years of Schools 
of Design have produced half a dozen tolerable 
wall-papers. In textile fabrics, endless piracy is 
an established institution.— Well! the poor painters 
are not responsible for all this confusion. It would 
be a long story to tell how these insane displays, 
the modern Exhibitions, came to be. How the 
beginnings were laid during the great break up 
of Art in the 16th century. How the Dutchmen, 
with their mercantile turn, were the first to make 
a business of producing pictures as mere market- 
able commodities and articles of luxury. How 
the example spread ; and all this time, the natural 
supply of talent being diverted into an artificial 
channel, the Decorative Arts gradually declined, 
and by the commencement of the 19th century 
had become “ lost arts.” 

Has it ever occurred to these four hundred 
gentlemen, that once Fine Art was strictly useful 
Art ? strictly decorative, as the first condition ; 
decorative of building, coffer, garment, book, or 
implements. Its becoming something more, as in 
the case of a few painters, a Giotto, Massacio, Fra 
Angelico, Raphael, Van Eyck, or Albeft Durer, 
was the result of great and exceptional genius. 
Strange that the very fulness of thought and feel- 
ing in a few painters in modern times (themselves 
the product of a century of extraordinary mental ac- 
tivity), and in a few sculptors in antique time, 
should have led to the destruction of Art asa 
living whole, “embracing in its influence every 
article made by human hands. And that these 
bright exceptions should have been the origin of 
that throng of rapid, barren imitations, and spas- 
modic efforts, the last two centuries have wit- 
nessed. 

Photography has already done one good service 
in converting scores of indifferent portrait-painters 
(the world has not produced fifty good ones in five 
centuries), into excellent photographers. It has 
yet to teach the mere copyists of nature that their 
occupation too is gone; that true art is, as it has 
always been, the happy wedding of reality to 








convention. Our painters clutch exclusively at 
the one or the other. As for the “ grand style,” 
on the part of little men, its day has passed away 
within living memory. What in Gothic times were 
the prototypes of our average modern exhibitors 
about ? Lovingly carving a capital or boss in the 
minster; or covering column, wall, and ceiling 
with delicate nielody of tint; or burning radiant 
splendours of design into the glass; or richly 
chasing articles in the precious metals; or ham- 
mering into significant form the baser ones; or 
patiently illuminating a MS. They were busy 
at these and a hundred other like occupations, 
demanding an artist’s quick eye, an artist’s skilful 
hand; earning a fair income, honoured by their 
employers and brothers in the craft, happy in 
art: even though Royal Academies and News- 
papers were non-extant,—and Critics too !—Per- 
haps the majority of modern exhibitors, after a 
little more rough schooling and humiliation, such 
as the photograph has yet in store for them, will 
discover they are not “above” the arts which once 
tasked the invention and skill of a Ghirlandajo 
and Cellini, amid a host of less known, scarce 
less admirable, artists. And the arts may once 
more get on a right basis; become again living 
flowers growing out of brown earth, not cut ones 
withering in a gilded vase. 
(To be continued.) 





We have received g photograph of large size 
representing the late fle Macaulay, in his study, 
published by Gambart & Co. On the whole, 
we can speak well of it, but it has several flaws 
unusual in Mr. Fenton’s work ; one especially in 
a picture hanging over Macaulay’s head. The 
head of the great essayist is too much in the shade. 





THE DRAMA, 
——+>-- - 


Tue pantomimes which, as before stated, have had 
avery excellent attendance and a great run, are 
now gradually ceasing to attract so much as on 
their first appearance, and the audiences are, na- 
turally enough, growing thinner. The conse- 
quence of this is that managers are producing new 
first pieces or fresh actors to bolster them up. 
Thus at Drury Lane, on Monday night, She- 
ridan Knowles’s play of William Tell was produced, 
with Mr. Charles Dillon as the hero, and Mr. 
Emery as the tyrant Gessler. The rest of the 
cast was unimportant, and not very well filled. 
Of Mr. Dillon’s acting we have before spoken, 
and indeed the public are so well acquainted with 
it that it is almost superfluous for us to give a de- 
tailed criticism. His endeavour is always ap- 
parent, his love of nature evident, and his manner 
easy; still he does not perhaps reach the very 
highest points in that style which our play-goers 
are fond of calling the “legitimate.” Probably, 
after all, ‘‘ the legitimate,” whatever it may mean, 
and each of us has a different idea of its meaning, 
is not worth much. A conceited artist the other 
day gave an illustrated book to the public, which 
he called The Fables of sop translated into 
Human Nature; just as if the fables were not the 
very reflection of human nature, and had not 
kept their place in literature for that very reason. 
Now the business of the actor is to translate the 
words of the poetry inte human nature; to bring 
before the watchful eyes of the audience the actual 
of that ideal which the poet has drawn ; should he 
do this well, so as to move at his will a whole 
theatre to laugh when he laughs, to grieve when 
he grieves, to cry when he cries, then he is a 
great actor, and possesses the first necessity of his 
art. All the rest after this is polish, taste, and 
we may say, mannerism. The effect is after all 
the thing, and this effect Mr. Charles Dillon can 
produce. He himself knows, perhaps better than 
any one else, his peculiar spécialité; he knows 
that his power -lies not in formal and stilted 
acting, but in appealing to the hearts of his 
audience. 1, and he is therefore 


He does so appeal 
successful. . His want is chiefly that of calmness 


| 








and dignity, but he will, when he gets more used 
to his part, soon add that quality. Mr. Emery’s 
Gessler was tyrannie enough, played in fact in 
the very Ercles’ vein of which our friend Bottom 
speaks, but wanting in finish and truth. Miss 
Thirlwall filled the part of Tell’s son very nicely, 
and Miss Page, as the patriot’s wife Emma, was 
judicious and creditable. The scenery was well 
painted, and the piece altogether fairly mounted. 
Mr, Dillon was warmly called for on the conclu- 
sion of the play, which only serves as a lever de 
rideau for the pantomime, and bowed his acknow- 
ledgments of the warm reception which a London 
audience gave him. 

A new comedietta, under the title of Caught in 
a Trap, by Mr. H. Holl, who will be remembered 
as a third-rate actor at the HAYMARKET, was pro- 
duced on Wednesday evening at the Princess’s 
Theatre, with but partial success. The pantomime, 
distinguished by Miss Keeley’s acting, is still as 
successful as ever, indeed, it would seem to in- 
crease in popularity. 

At the Srranp Mr. Troughton’s Shameful Be- 
haviour, and Mr. F. Talfourd’s Tell, are attracting 
good audiences. The son of our late Chief Justice 
must indeed be pronounced a successful author, 
no less than three theatres in London now playing 
his pieces. 

The Otymric has been pursuing the even tenor 
of its way during the past week, playing Nine 
Points of the Law, Alfred the Great, and The 
Clockmaker’s Hat. Report speaks of a new 
drama of great power, from the pen of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, which has been accepted by Mr. Robson. 

A new lesseeship is, we believe, about to com- 
mence at the SapLER’s WELLS. Mr. Greenwood 
retires from the post which he has so long and so 
ably filled, and Mr. Phelps takes the theatre en- 
tirely upon his shoulders. Whether this will be 
for the benefit of the public we cannot well say. 


| Although successful, Sapter’s Weis Theatre 
has never been a very “ money-making concern,” 








to use the language of the counter, and Mr. 
Greenwood has ever been very useful and cau- 
tious in his department. Mr. Robinson, a young 
actor of moderate merit, was, we hear, one of 
those who offered themselves as lessees of the last 
retreat of the legitimate drama. The company 
have been lately playing the Hunchback; Mr. 
Phelps the Master Walter, and Mr. Marston the 
Sir Thomas Clifford. 

On Monday night a new drama in three’ acts, 
by Mr. H. Holl, under the name of The Forester, 
will be produced at Drury Lane, The chief 
character will be sustained by Mr. Dillon. Report 
speaks very highly of the writing, but not of the 
construction of this piece, and the part which Mr. 
Dillon has to sustain is one which very naturally 
appeals to the sympathies of a large portion of the 
audience. 

At the Lyceum, the Tale of Two Cities has 
been continued, but the piece, as we advised, has 
been very materially improved, by being greatly 
shortened, and one of the anti-climaxes has been 
excised. Still even thus bettered, the piece is far 
from being successful. 


MUSIC. 

Mr. H. Lestie’s Operetta, “ Romance.”—Last 
week we had neither time nor opportunity to 
speak of Mr. H. Leslie’s first attempt at writing 
for the stage, beyond recording the success of his 
venture. We however promised to return to the 
consideration of its merits, and therefore avail 
ourselves of the earliest opportunity at our dis- 
posal, to enter more into detail respecting its 
merits than was then practicable. 

The term Prelude is perhaps better suited than 
thatof Overture to designate the composition which 
generally serves tointroduce Mr. H. Leslie’s operet- 
ta to his audience. Its construction is formed more 
upon the Meyerbeer than the Mozart and Rossini 
model, and is evidently intended to impress certain 
points upon the ear that are intended to be effec- 
tive and catching in the progress of the work. 
This Prelude opens with a quaint but original 
phrase for the wind instruments, which has much 
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of the Meyerbeer characteristics in its conception 
and colouring. This, however, holds its position 


but a short time, and speedily modulates into a 


light and elegant subject, much resembling Mo- 
zart in manner, except where it is worked into a 
short fugato, which artistically eombines both the 
elder and more modern forms of orchestral part 
writing. Two of the melodies of the operetta are 
here advantageously used, and lead up to a coda, 
which for its brillianey and excellence might 
have been written by Weber himself. This phrase 
very nearly induced an encore; the audience, 
however, were cold, and not sufficiently alive to 
the merits of the most clever orchestral motivo 
that Mr. H. Leslie has yet published. Of the 
plot of the operetta we have already spoken, and 
therefore on this occasion it is only necessary to 
confine ourselves exclusively to a brief description 
of the peculiarities of the music. The first duet, 
for two sopranos, “ When firmly knit,” is written 
in the antiquated method, and is more remarkable 
for its quaintness than for tune. The instrumen- 
tation, however, is very neat and expressive ; but 
there is not enough either of melody or colouring 
to win any large amount of favour. The first 
song for the second soprano, “ Oh! the lover,” is 
light and airy in construction, ‘but its qualities 
depend more upon the instrumentation than the 
vocal part, In the second verse a passage for the 
violoncellos demands a passing word of praise. It 
is excellently conceived and is as admirably ren- 
dered. The next vocal point is ‘a ballad for the 
first soprano, written in the minor key, —a fault 
which too much prevails throughout the entire 
operetta. This song is thoroughly Mozartian in 
expression; a flowing melody very happily treated, 
although perhaps a little too much elaborated to 
admit of the word ballad. This specimen is fol- 
lowed by a concerted piece of some length for the 
first soprano and tenor! “ Heavens! no noise ! 
help, help!” somewhat tedious and crude, con- 
sisting more of snatches of melody than of any 
continuous or fertile inspiration, |The passage, 
“ Though my country’s laws,”— albeit still in the 
minor key, — is very clever in construction, and 
catches the attention so as to hold it for the first 
time, in this complication of ever-varying passages. 
The next air is a bass solo, which was intended 
to be amusing, but is both heavy and weak, and 
made the more so by being so overloaded with 
instrumentation as to be valueless. It is ‘utterly 
devoid of fun or character, the severe, rather than 
the light and trivial, being evidently more in Mr. 
H. Leslie's vein. The concerted piece which im- 
mediately succeeds this buffo song, “ We've met 
and spoke,” shows the hand of a master. It fairly 
roused the audience into enthusiasm, and elicited 
the first encore upon the treatment of the passage, 
“ Proud, he bids defiance.” Here the transitions 
are natural and clever, besides which the siretio 
is full of original melody, and manifests a deter- 
mination on the composer's part to let his ideas 
run faney free. This concerted specimen is fol- 
lowed by a minuet, which is exquisite in form and 
worthy to have a place beside that of the ball 
scene in Mozart’s matchless “Don Giovanni.” 
The quartette, “ The ball invites,” which is con- 
nected with this minuet, is also full of melody, 
and being charmingly sung, gained loud and de- 
served applause. Of the part song here intro- 
dueed, ‘‘ Welcome, Spring,” we have already 
spoken. It is, we repeat, the gem of the entire 
work. Another ballad for the first soprano, “ Poor 
silly Heart,” deserves the utmost commendation, 
It is elegant in construction, and sound in form, 
besides being full of rich invention. Another 
passage in the second verse, for the violoncellos, 
cannot escape observation. The comic duet, which 
succeeds this ballad, “Goodness gracious!” is the 
weakest specimen of the whole operetta, and might 
advantageously be excised. One passage re- 
minded us somewhat of our own immortal Henry 
Pureell, entirely out of place! The next specimen 
is a serenade for the tenor, ‘ Look forth, beloved 
maid,” in 6-8ths time; which, although not very 
original in idea, is the most taking song of the 
entire work, and thoroughly successful. The 











last duett, for first soprano and tenor, “Yes! [ 
have dared,” is somewhat too patchy to be taking 
with a mixed audience. It is correct, after the 
rigid form of musical rhythm, but not warm enough 
to please an untutored ear. The concluding 
rondo, for the first soprano, is somewhat weak in 
construction; but, having been written exclusively 
for Miss L. Pyne, brings down the curtain with a 
furore. It is, perhaps, too short, and the fioriture 
is a little too constrained in fashion to be a bril- 
liant specimen of modern cabaletta, 

We have now gone through this operetta, and 
have performed a pleasing task ; inasmuch as we 
have found scarcely anything to censure, and 
much to praise. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The Sacred Har- 
monic Society’s performance last Friday evening 
of Mendelssohn’s Lobegesang or Hymn of Praise, 
together with Handel’s majestie Dettingen Te 
Deum, drew an overwhelming audience, who could 
not refrain from manifesting their satisfaction, 
although the urgent request of the Committee, that 
applause should be abstained from, was more than 
usually regarded. The Committee availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of Mdme. Clara Novello’s 
return through London, from the recent Glasgow 
Musical Festival, en route to Nice, where she 
resides with her family and friends, to secure her 
valuable services; and amply were both they and 
the audience repaid for an act as liberal as it was 
judicious. This prima donna, par excellence, of 
oratorios was in her very est voice, and sang 
with more than her usual supremacy. She was 
well supported by Mr. Sims Reeves, who always 
throws all his energies into his interpretation of 
the tenor music of this matchless sacred Cantata. 
A Miss Martin supplied, at an hour’s notice, the 
place of Miss Rowland, who was prevented from 
fulfilling her engagement through illness ; but this 
young lady scarcely did herself justice by reason 
of her extreme nervousness, ‘The three instru- 
mental motivos, introductory to the work, which 
are amongst the most exquisite specimens of 
Symphony that Mendelssohn ever wrote, were 
faultlessly rendered, Mr. Costa having his band 
as well in hand as usual, and obtaining that obe- 
dience, both from instrumentalists and vocalists, 
which his forces are always as willing to render 
as he is resolved to exact. The performance of 
the Te Deum was massive and grand, and came 
out with the same force and precision which 
marked the work as one of the most prominent 
chefs-d’ceuvre of the 1859 Crystal Palace Handel 
Commemoration. These two works are an- 
nounced for repetition on Friday week, when 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, unfortunately, will supply 
the place of Mdme. Novello. Signor Beletti is 
also engaged for the Dettingen Te Deum, when he 
will doubtless again add as much to the perfection 
of the performance, by his admirable interpreta- 
tion, as he rendered last Friday evening. Mr. 
Sims Reeves’ services are also secured, as well as 
those of Miss Rowland, who, it is to be hoped, 
will by the day of performance have completely 
recovered from her indisposition. 

The Popular Concert on Monday evening at 
St. James’s Hall, was the greatest success of the 
entire series, as at present given. Herr Molique 
was the principal violinist, and played so miperbly 
that it was the general theme of surprise that he 
is not more frequently heard at our principal 
concerts. Mrs. J. W. Davison (née Arabella 
Goddard) was the pianist for this occasion, and 
played Dupell’s Ne plus ultra with her usual me- 
chanical skill. She also accompanied Mr. Sims 
Reeves in Beethoven's Adelaide, which was ra 
turously encored, the English tenor being in ex- 
cellent voice and spirits. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Oxford, Feb. 7, 1960. 
THE commencement of Term crowds our table, 
as usual, with a perfect host of papers relating to 
University business, more or less interesting. Of 
late, however, a set of papers of a kind unknown 





in the University for about half a century, that is 
to say of a military character, have been added 
to the usual routine notices; and we now find, 
e. g., that on a certain day there will be no parade 
for those who are “dismissed drill,” though for 
other members, and for recruits, there will be 
drill as usual, and that on another day “ there 
will be a parade of the whole corps in Broad 
Street, opposite Balliol.—(Signed, by order) J. 
H. Warren.” 

In fact, there can be no doubt that the Ox- 
ford University Volunteer Rifle Corps has become 
a most prominent and important feature in the 
University. The corps is now very nearly five 
hundred strong, and (not of course reckoning the 
recruits, but considering the effectives only, who 
form by far the greater part of. the corps,) is one 
of the most efficient in the kingdom, whether as 
regards the officers or the privates. It at present 
consists of four companies, each having a cap- 
tain, lieutenant, and ensign, most of whom are Gra- 
duates, and several Fellows of their colleges ; one 
company providing themselves with short Enfield 
rifles, at their own expense, and the three others 
being provided with the ordinary bayonet rifle by 
Government, all finding their own uniform and 
accoutrements. Two more companies are in 
course of formation, one of which is to be a short 
rifle company. It has been determined that a 
band shall be formed especially for the corps, and 
be provided with uniform corresponding in style 
to the uniform of the corps. In short, the spirit 
with which the entire organisation of the corps 
has been carried on from its first proposal till the 
present time reflects the greatest credit on all con- 
nected with it. 

Another topic of frequent conversation, and in 
some instances of severe animadversion, is the 
Bill prepared and brought in by Sir G. C. Lewis 
and Mr. Clive,:to provide for the consideration 
of an Ordinance which has been laid before Par- 
liament in a Report of the Oxford University 
Commissioners. We shall return to this subject 
next week. 

The University Sermons on Sunday were 
preached (both at St. Mary’s) by the Rev. Dr. 
Stanley, Canon of Christ Church and Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History; and by the 
Rey. L. J. Berways, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Professor Stanley has this term resumed his 
Lectures on the Jewish Church, by a course of 
Lectures on the Kingdom of Judah. On the 
26th, 28th, and 3ist of January, and on the Ist 
of February, he delivered four most interesting 
public lectures on the Reign of Solomon, in the 
Divinity School. He purposes to give a course 
of lectures on the History of the Christian Church 
later in the term. 

The judges for the prize poem on Sir John 

ranklin are the Vice-Chancellor, the Dean of 
Christ Church, and Lord Ashburton, of Christ 
Church, It is to be recited by the author during 
the meeting of the British Association. This is 
an extraordinary prize poem, for which a lady 
offers a prize of fifty pounds. 

It has been resolved by the City Commissioners 
of Oxford to postpone their new local act. The 
matter sees to have created considerable excite- 
ment, and the local papers are filled with many 
columns of civie eloquence. The jealousy of the 
town against the University has frustrated for the 
present a very useful measure, which was coming 
before Parliament this session. On this topic we 
shall have more to say on another occasion. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
——4q— 
Tue Bisnop or Cork on Reviva.ism. — It 
has been stated in several s within the last 
few days that the Bishop k is at issue with 
his clergy, upon the subject of extemporaneous 
prayer-meetings and revival-meetings, arrange- 
ments for holding which had been made in Cork 
for the second week of last month, This does 
not, however, appear to be the case. As far as 
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we can learn from a letter which his Lordship has 
published upon the matter, addressed to the laity 
of his diocese, it would seem that but very few of 
the clergy of the Established Church took any part 
in these proceedings. With the few who at first 
were present at these meetings the Bishop remon- 
strated, and their attendance forthwith ceased. 
For this cause, so strong was the feeling of the 
so-called revivalists of religion against the Bishop, 
that not only were taunts of all kinds and menaces 
of popular displeasure published in different jour- 
nals, but in one which professes special zeal for 


the welfare of the Established Chureh (the Jrish | 


Times) a letter appeared advising the laity to pay 


no rent-charge either to the Bishop or his clergy, | 


until they should one and all attend these meet- 
ings. The letter of Dr. Fitzgerald to the laity of 
the diocese, in communion with the Church of 
England and Ireland, treats of these subjects, and 
of revivalism generally. 
perusal. 
to find a bishop bold enough to reeall his clergy 
to a sense of the responsibility which rests upon 
them to act, not according to their own discretion 
or indiscretion, but according to the rules and 
regulations of the Church whose ministers they are? 

Tue Rev. Canon Wopenovse. — It is stated 
that the Bishop of Norwich is unwilling to receive 
the resignation of his Church preferment by this 
gentleman. How far true this may be, we know 
not; but, as we stated last week, Mr. Wodehouse 
had already offered to resign no less than three 
times before, and to three different bishops, no one 
of whom deemed the grounds of his disagreement 
with the Church of England to be of sufficient 
importance to compel him to take such a step. 

Cuurcu-Rartes. — Returns recently made to 
Parliament from 9,672 parishes in different parts 
of the a sty show that out of that number 
only 408 have refused a Church-rate; while 
8,280 have not only not refused, but still continue 
to grant rates when necessary. 

Str J. Tretawny’s Motion ror THE Ano- 
LITION OF CaurcH-Rates.— Our readers will 
remember that Sir J. Trelawny’s motion stood 
for a second reading on Wednesday last. The 
Speaker took the chair at 12 o’clock. No sooner 
had the Right Honourable Gentleman taken his 
seat, than there was a rush of members to put 
down their names for presentation of petitions, 
nearly every honourable gentleman having either 
one or more upon the subject of the Church-Rate 
question. Among others, a petition against the 
bill was presented by Mr. Henley, which was 
signed by sixty-four out of the seventy arch- 
deacons of England and Wales, and to which 
three others had given their assent. Mr. Baines 
presented a counter-petition from the Committee 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, representing 1,800 non-conformist com- 
munities. Sir- J. Trelawny moved the second 
reading of the bill, and Sir C. Douglas seconded 
the motion, Lord R. Montagu moved that the 
bill should be read again that day six months, 
which motion was ably seconded by Mr. R. Long. 
After some remarks from Sir G. C. Lewis, Mr. 
Disraeli, and others, the house divided; when 
there appeared, For the second reading, 263; 
Against it, 234; giving a majority in favour of 
the abolition of Church-Rates of 29. The 
announcement of the numbers was received with 
loud and prolonged cheers from the Opposition. 

Tue Romacna. — Farini has issued a decree 
abolishing the right of collecting tithes, of which 
ministers have at certain times availed themselves, 
for the purpose of raising money to augment the 
salaries of the working clergy. There is, how- 
ever, a provision made that any priest having the 
cure of souls, whose income does not amount to 
800 lire, may demand from Government an an- 
nual allowance which will make up his income to 
that amount. 

CotontaL.— Diocese of Guiana.— On Wed- 
nesday, the 4th ult., the Bishop of Guiana held a 
visitation of the clergy of his diocese at the Ca- 
thedral Church at George Town, Demerara. 
There were twenty-eight clergymen present. At 
the conclusion of the charge, the Holy Com- 


It is a letter well worth | 
Are we to cross St. George’s Channel | 
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munion was administered ; and then all, clergy 
and laity of the church, repaired to Kingston 
House, where a discussion took place upon several 
matters of local importance. The bishop, it is 
said, intends to make this gathering of clergy and 
laity annual; and we also learn that the meeting 
which has now taken place, has afforded great and 
general satisfaction. 

Diocese of Sydney—The foundation-stone of a 
new church has lately been laid by the Bishop of 
Sydney at Sutton Forest, about ninety miles from 
| Sydney. 
| Diocese of Melbourne.—The Bishop of Mel- 
| bourne has, by a public notice addressed to all 
candidates for ordination within his diocese, called 
| their attention to the fact that it is a plain and 
| honest subscription to the Articles, according to 
| their literal’ and grammatical sense, which is re- 
| quired of them, and that “no one is at liberty, with- 
out breach of his ordination-vow, to teach, in 
reference to them, any other doctrine than that 
| which is laid down therein,” 

Diocese of Victoria. —On Sunday, the 13th 
| November last, a confirmation was held by the 
Bishop of Victoria, at the British head-quarters, 
| Canton. More than a hundred soldiers of the 
| Royal Marines and the 67th Regiment received 
| the rite of imposition of hands by the bishop. 
| Diocese of Capetown. — On the third Sunday in 
| Advent, December 11, the Bishop of Capetown 
| held a Confirmation in St. George’s Cathedral, 
| the number of candidates being no less than 300. 
| On Tuesday, the 20th of the same month, and on 
| the following Tuesday, the 27th, similar services 





were also to be held; the number of candidates ex- 
pected being about 150. 
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A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wive tw Casa forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
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per dozen. 
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cheques “ Bank of London,"’ Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
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TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c, 


JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 

e to or with any amount of GROUND WHITE 

4EAD and COLOU KED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 

urrent Prices. J.J.'s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 

Trade as ee more body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate. 

tosill orders to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
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MHE AQUARIUM. — LLOYD’S DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 stamps, 
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W. SILVER & Co’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
« HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, 
Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's 
home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of 
the best material and workmanship; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; 
ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial 
use, embracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, 
portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates, 
Seaetieteny. Silvertown (opposite H. M. Dockyards), Wool- 
wich. 
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and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, 
and its correet performance guaranteed. Free an per post. 


Money Orders to Joan Bennerr, Watch Manufactory, 
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ENSOWS WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”-—Worning Post. 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
— CONSTANT COMPANIONS.— In every climate Tra- 

yellers may repose implicit confidence in the curative powers of 
these two remedies. They are procurable in every country; armed 
with them he faces danger with fortitude, and repels the attacks of 
disease with certainty. Holloway’s Oint t, used in E 
with the printed directions, will cure all wounds, sores, swellings, 
and external disorders. For fever, diarrhea, bowel complaints of 
ali kinds, and bilious headache, no medicine proves so constantly 
efficient as Holioway's purifying Pills, which relieve at once and 
soon cure. T success of this treatment is incontestabl, 
proved by the numbers it has saved after the neat auacoved - 
cines most skilfully prescribed, had long been taken in vain. 
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RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

NATURE AND TREATMENT OF SCIATICA. With an 

sna” oe on to jo ig at pe Inflammatory 
ryous uw a . ROW 

Roops, M.D., Churchill, London. OWHOMS 


Opinions or rar Passs, 


“Some practical hints worthy of remembrance may be got 
the perusal of these pages." —Lancet, July 2nd, 1859. Puenaae 


* Practical Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Seia- 
tica : with an Introductory Dissertation on Spinal Irritation, and 
Inflammatory Disease of Nervous Structures in general. By Henry 
Crowhurst Roods, M.D. (John Churchill.) pp. 56.—The title-page of 
this useful pamphlet explains its purpose. . Crowhurst is 
a physician of experience, and has paid particular attention to this 
class of diseases. “His|views, which are, we believe, sound, are illus- 
trated by eases which have fallen within his experience ; they are, 

xp so as to be intelligible even to a non protes- 
Senet reams le — epee 4 rmaene on a: ener of erroneous 
8 may be read with proi y all, medical or non-medical.” 

the Critic, May 2th, 1859. f 

“Sciatica : Its Nature and Treatment. By Henry Crowhurst 
Roods, M.D., J, Geet. New Burlington Street. Te Dr. Roods 
is correct in his theory of neuralgia generally, and that form of the 
disease to which book refers, Sciatica, and is justified by sound 
diagnosis in his assertion, that we are to look for the proximate 
cause of this class of painful disease in the cerebro-spinal axis, then 
the pr radically wrong in its treatment of it for 
many hundred years. We must say the doctor has very fairiy, very 
soundly, and seemingly truthfully, taken up his position, and the 
cases he advances anpesr, to back and approve his correctness : but 
larger experience will be n: fore ;o0 important a question 
can be definitively settled. The little work is well written, and from 
the honest way in which the subject is treated demands, what it is 
sure to obtain, an impartial inquiry.”—The Era, May 22nd, 1859. 

May be obtained of all booksellers, and by t, on application to 
the Author, at 95, Berners Street, London, we - 
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The Lord Bishopof Chichester. | The Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter. Page Wood. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
Commurres ror 1859~ 60. 

Chairman, — Ven. Archdeacon Honorary Secretary. Rev. Peter 
Wigram, South Hants. Lilly, North Leicestershire, | 
Rev. H.C. Adams, Kent. | Rev. W. P. Mackesy, Yorkshire. 
Hon. and Rev. H. C. Bagot, | Rev. W. F. Patteson, cog 


fordshire. 2 Henecors orale ——me¥ 
1 Esq. Cornwall. ley, Nor ‘ants. 
Rev, peak “y Clarke, Derby- | wae rer.—Rev. Henry Smith, 











ire. | « Sussex. 
v. G. T. Hoare, Surrey. ow | a. G. E. Welby, 3. Lincoln- 
i ., South W.\ _ shire. 
——_- | Hop. snd Rev. C.J. Willoughby, 
Rev. R. J. Knight, Middlesex. | Nottinghamshire. 
Bankers, 
Messrs. Masterman and Co., 35, Nicholas Lane, London. 
Coniector. 
Mr. William Groombridge, St. James's Place, Bermondsey. 
Depor. 


Messrs. Aylott and Sons, 8, Paternoster Row, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 
ra 
7 ot London ls now, open Dally, st the Gallery, 5, P 








East, also in the Evening from 7 to 10, except on Saturdays. 
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IMPORTANT hs cnet easy ua i 


METALLIC PEN MAKER, TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYA). COMMAND, 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
publi generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
hinery for making teel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new seates of his 
useful preteens, whieh for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, abo , CARAPNESS IN PRick, he believes will in- 
sure universal epprobation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one 
gross each, with !abel outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their mae being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and org points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schoo! 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, Se other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
eet at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- 

am 5 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 

CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 


mended for the following peculiarities and advantages:—Ist, facility 
of application : 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 





riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise | 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly | 
concealed from observation | 
] 
| 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our aageeoee ap- | 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who | 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.”"—Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R S.. Professor of Surg ery in King’s College, 
furgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. wanes Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster phthalmic Hos moll WV. Bow- 
man, Esq., so S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s lege, A »spital ; ; 
z.¢ og ” Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy's Hospital : 

Co sien ar, urgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq. F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq. Surgeon- -in-Chief to the a etropalitan lice Force ; : 
Aston Key, , Surgeon to Prince Albert ; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; James Luke, Esq. , Surgeon to the London Trns Society ; ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. 


A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s.,21s., 26s. 6d.,and 3ls.6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d. 1428., and 52s. 6d. Postage, |s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, is. 10d. 


Protec - office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
ccm 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made is r recommended by the 
‘aculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and pes bt nn sand 
the best javentiog for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of WEAKNESS ‘and SWELLING of the LEGS, V VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inex- 
pensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 
78. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY» 
LONDON. 


Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 

















HE UNIV ERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One F; ing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from the Burner ; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to aspherical valve. Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kewwepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. C. 








HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 

STEAD (Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metal- 
lic Bedsteads with the comfort of a Spring Mattress at less than half 
the cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortabie 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. I. Kenxepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 


HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 

iis superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, xc. 

No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Pateutee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 





RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 
SCENTLESS, 
t free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E, F. LANGDALE’S 
neem MPaboretory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


“ Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry.” —Zlustrate ted London 
| Vews, July 19, 1851. 
A long and inte Abed the prctectest E. F, Langdale’s 
Laboratory by a at Sclentifi er the Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in tha’ of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be ereusdee ‘or two Slaven 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TRADE kr MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’'S 


PATENIT CORN FLOUR, 
REFERRED to the BEST ARROWROOT. 


Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blanc-mange, Cake, &c., and 
especially suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. The 
Lancet states “ This is superior to an Sing of the kind known.” 
‘Trade Mark and Recipes on each Packet, 4,8, and 160z. Obtain it 
where inferior articles are not substituted, from Family Grocers, 
Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 


Paisley ; Dublin ; 
77a, Market Street, Manchester ; and 23, I 








Lane, London, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
aaa PATENT STARCH is the only 


Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as some unprin- 
cipled perties are now making and offering OT ns as sme of 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution all ou mers to be 
careful, when purchasing to see that the word ‘GLENT TELD i is on 
each packet, to copy which is felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 





‘\ ECOND- HAND HA RMONIUMS. ae 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions. — 201, Regent Street. 

PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, & CO's. — For Sale or 
Hire. are? variety, New and "Second-hand, warranted. — 201, 
Regent Str 

TARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every de- 
on. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. ure also Chief Agents for 

Alexandre’s New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 





TALWORTH LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. be — ROW, WAL- 
ORTH ROAD, (late 21, Man lace). Established 1845. 
lect URE MALL, LORRIMORE. ROAD, CARTER STREET. 
—Oo— - 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Trosrers, 
PAUL NINNIS, ESQ. 

Rey. J. W. WATSON. Rev. 8. GREEN. Mr. W. E. BEAL. 

Mr. H,G. ROGERS. JOHN WILLS, ESQ. 

Mr. J. 8. NOLDWRITT. Hon. Bess Page ll, Albany Road, 
we 


Camber 
paaee were 
Mr. 8. Stevens, Treasurer. 
Mr. W. Armstrong. | Mr. W. Maynard. 
Mr. J. Balchin. Mr. C. - Phelps. 
Mr. C. Bunker. | Mr. C. E a 
Mr. T. Carter. | Mr. T. Rog 
Mr. C. J. Churcher. | Rev. F.F. “Statham, 
Mr. F, T. Dubois. | Mr. J. Thin. 
. Going. | Mr. J. R. Tilstone 
Mr. W. P. Holland. | Mr. F. F. Toole. 
Mr. W. I. Hoo Rev. Ag J. Turquand. 
Mr. G.T. Kellaway. | Mr. A. H. Wall. 
Mr. H. Mark. 
seach liiedes 
Aupirors. 
Mr. E. Rendle. Mr. E. W. Dubois. Mr, W. Dunk. 


Librarian. —Mr. G. E. Sach. 


Teams oy Mempersnrr. 


Annual Subscription .. 
Half-yearly ditto . 
Quarterly ditto.. 0 5 0 from date of paym 

r, for Ladies, and Young Persons mater it 
Annual Subscription .. 0 10 0 from date of payme: 


2s. d. 
015 © from date of payment. 
0 7 6 from Ist of Jan, oe mag of July. 








Halt- yenehy ditto ...... 0 5 © from ist of Jan. fons ist of July. 
Quarterly diito...... 0 3 © from date of payment. é 
Double Annual Pepeciotion, cing to introduce a 
Lady to the Lectures wee 100 
Single Life Subscription 5600 
Double Life Subserip tion, with an ‘additional transferable 
sovesees ~~ W080 





LECTURE TICKETS. te Non-Members), 1s.; or tothe Gallery, 
id. ‘Yickets for the Series, 5s. 


Schools are erores at half-price, or to the Series by agreement. 








Post free for Two Stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of an 


Entirely NEW THEO RY of CURING DISEASE, being the 
recorded om gg ee of 30 years’ special practice in Great Britain, 
France, and America—with evidence of the actun effects of the 
latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated NEW LOCAL REME- 
DIES, with the adjuncts of Constitutional Treatment not yet 
generally known, even by the medical faculty of the British Em- 
pire, but which have been posnnity introduced into England. Sent 

ree on Sree of two stamps to defray postage, &c.,.by W. HILL, 
oy pe 0. 27, Alfred. ted Bedford-square, London, W. 
Daily tations from Eleven till Two, and Six to “Eight 
Brening: 


N.B.—Members are entitled to Single Lecture Tickets at hal- 
price, for the use of their Families and Frienis, which Tickets 
must be procured at the sarary previous to the Lecture. The 
‘aout is closed es Lecture 

e a warmeetiy. invited to co-operate in intro- 
ducing ‘fresh Members to the Society. 





XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 

WIDOWS AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to 

pass, or thew awe for Probate or Legacy Duty made, may ces pare 
much to y Ped BRADBE 





time and a ereee on application 
and Co., Licensed eae for doiniotration, &e., 3, Dean's ont, 
Doctors’ Commons, E 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


ONALD Ay ho PURE SCOTCH 
MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLE- 
SOME, and FAR SUPERIOR to the finest PT RENGH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, avery fine, mild, and mel- 
GIN apes hal os pigs va tvads cn zcchs de 15s. per gallon. 
ee. PRINCE'S sUsquEnavGn, sa much-admived 
ecg eusestessuce estees 188. ” 
DONALD Dv D NCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
RY ate ‘traordinary ed Registered and age .. 20s. * 


Bdirtes of - f 
anes a" the ota. sent to any part, or sample 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





AU- on vee —This Pure PALE BRANDY, 


y 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, u; 
peculiarly ay oa mn ackity and vi an terecent fn pore 
tations of veritabl "is Fren 


securely packed im a case Sods the count ee ne ENRY BRETS, 
.S ut = Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained only at 





PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 
high character, 48s., per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine 

ll be much approved. 
HENRY aaert & Co. 


mporters, 
d Furnival's D: Distlilee Holborn, E.C. 





[EstaBLisHEeD 1841. ] 


) EDICAL INVALID & GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London._Empowered by special 
‘Act of Parliament. 
At the EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 
24th November, 1859, it was shown that on the 30th June last, — 
The Number of Foteins’ hed force was Pee Meer 
The Amount Insured + «+  £2,601,925 10s. 8d. 
The Annual Income was, + + «+ 121,263 78. 7d. 
The new business transacted during the last 5 years amounts to 
£2,482,798 16s. lid., showing an ayerage yearly amount of new 
business of nearly 
MALF A MILLION STERLING. 
The Society has paid for — by death, since its establishment 
in 1841, no less a sum than £503,619. 


HEALTHY or Rag Babe are effected + pamme or abroad 


| at as moderate rates as the most recent data will all 


INDIA.—Officers in the Army and Civilians po to India, 
may insure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every pos 
sible facility is afforded for the transaction of business in India. 
NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are assured at 
equitable rates for life, or for a voyage. 

VOLUNTEERS.—No extra e for 
Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the United 

RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater elites § Fg for residence 
in the Colonies, &c., than by most other Compa: 

INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically peeranen tables 
based on extensive data, and a in the is made 
when the causes for an i d rate of p Nave ceased. 

STAMP DUTY. -Policies issued free of every charge but the 
premiums. 

Every information may be obtained at the chief office, or on ap- 
plication to any of the Society's agents. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


= serving in any 
dom. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF TIE SOCIETY'S AGEN- 
CIES, ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 1860, 
WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Isr MARCH, 1865. 


Serre EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
Heap Orricz :—26, 8x. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to 
the members of the Society. ‘the last division took place at Ist 
March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Poticy ror £1900, parep Ist Marcu, 1832, 
Is now increased to £1854 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured 
at the date of entry to have been 40, these re Any be sur- 
rendered to the Society for a present payment of £363 17s. 8d., or 
such surrender would not only redeem the entire premium on the 
Policy, but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., 
= th cases, the Pulicy would receive future triennial addi- 
ons. 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO . 25,272,367 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE . -  #€187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED yume (atising solely fot the 
Contributions of Members) 21,194,657 
ROBT. CHRISTI, Manager. 


M. FINLAY, r, Boareary. 
LONDON OFF 108, 2 POULT: 


KCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





ie Sales LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





Policies issued by this Society, now, on Berone Mivsommen, 1860, 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FirtTas, on 80 PER Cent., of the Paorizs 
at rae Next Disrrisvurion in January, } 

Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 


R -- ~ are spocinted in all the provincial towns, of whom Pro- 
may 














Cc. H. LADPREP ELE. 
ctuary. 
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